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ACTORIS IN THE ODYSSEY. 


PROFESSOR SCOTT in his paper on ‘ Eurynome and Eurycleia’ (in the April 
number of the Classical Quarterly) was inclined to believe, although he did not 
press the point, that Eurynome and Actoris were one and the same servant, 
the name Actoris being a patronymic. This explanation was offered also by 
Hayman, who compares Actorion (A 750), but it has been ignored by 
Wilamowitz (Hom. Unters. 84 sq.) and by van Leeuwen-Mendes da Costa, 
who reject W 226 sqq. It is an ingenious attempt to solve a small Homeric 
problem, and would be convincing but for two reasons, of which the first has 
to do with the poet’s manner and the second with the circumstances of the 
recognition scene in Wf. 

It is not the custom of Homer to refer by patronymic alone to a minor 
character not well known to his audience. The Ithacan bard is called 
Terpiades in y 330, but his given name Phemius follows in the next verse. 
Besides, the poet regularly describes, or at least characterizes briefly, the 
subordinate dramatis personae at their first appearance, if at all. Evurycleia 
(a 428-435), Dolius (6 735-737), Melanthius (p 212), Eurynome (as rapin, 
o 169), and Melantho (o 321-325) are examples among the servants of the 
Odyssey. The swineherd can scarcely be regarded as an exception, since later 
he is to tell his own story to Odysseus. It is true that the Dulichian suitor 
Amphinomus is not described until the second of his five appearances (7 395- 
398), but this description is given less than fifty verses after he has been 
casually introduced (m7 351), and shows no real deviation from the poet's 
rule. So it seems improbable that Actoris is the servant who has already 
appeared four or five times under a different name. 

This improbability becomes greater when we consider the recognition 
scene. The anagnorisis depends for its effect on the absolute certainty of the 
test to which Penelope puts Odysseus. There must have been no possible 
means by which a stranger could have become aware of the peculiar structure 
of the nuptial couch. Yet if Actoris is Eurynome, then it was Actor.s who 

NO. I. VOL. XIII. 
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threw the coverlet over Odysseus (uv 4) and bathed him (W 154),' and it 
is conceivable that she might have given him—dquite unintentionally—a hint 
of the all-important secret. Homer is too careful in his workmanship to 
permit such a possibility. Besides, we must note the words of Penelope 
(yr 109 sq.), ‘ We twain have a token . . . hidden from others,’ and the fact 
that all the verbs in the passage referring to Actoris (yf 226-229) are in a past 
tense, especially gr@mew, where the perfect would be more natural. We 
must conclude, I think, that Actoris is introduced only for the moment, and as 
an afterthought, and that she plays no part in the story of the Odyssey. 

With Professor Scott’s main thesis that Eurynome is needed in the story 
as the confidential servant of Penelope I fully agree, and should like to give 
some further evidence in support of his arguments—not implying, however, 
that they need strengthening. 

In 8 345-347 we are told that Eurycleia is stewardess of the great store- 
room, where she sleeps, or at least has her office. This explains why she is 
never found with the queen as her personal attendant. Since flour and wine 
were kept in the wydpodos Oadapos, the latter would naturally be near the 
great Hall. Hence it is to be expected that Eurycleia should be present 
in the Hall in connection with the feasts of the Suitors.?, In p 31 sqq. 
Telemachus sees her before he meets his mother, because she is preparing the 
Hall for the coming of the Suitors. In v 128-159 she is again in charge of the 
maids who are working in the Hall. These passages lead us to infer that she 
has the general supervision of the main part of the palace rather than of 
the queen’s apartments, and likewise show why she knows the true and the 
false maidservants (tT 497, x 420-427). The twelve false maids are almost 
certainly those whose chief duties are in the great Hall,?> and do not include 
the special attendants of Penelope: after the killing of the Suitors Eurycleia 
calls first the false women, who remove the bodies and clear the Hall 
(x 431 sqq.), then ‘the maids throughout the palace’ (y 495 sq.), and, lastly, 
Penelope and her attendants (y 482 sq., w I sqq.), as Professor Scott points 
out. That there are no false maids immediately about the queen makes it 
possible for her to carry on the trick of the web successfully for three 
years. 

Eurycleia is never found in attendance on the queen in the hyperoon, and 
in the two passages in which the plot requires her to be with Penelope the 
poet is careful to explain why she is there. In 6 716 sqq. Penelope, sitting on 
the threshold of the room in which she has been directing the work of the 
handmaids (i.e. she is not in the /yperoon), sobs piteously at the news of the 
departure of Telemachus and of the plot to slay him, ‘and about her the women 
made plaintive moan, 


1 Rothe (Widerspriiche, 27 sq.) has sufficiently very likely the unnamed rayin. 
answered the objections of Wilamowitz to this 3 Of course when their work in the Hall is 
passage (Hom, Unters. 75 sq.). done they card wool and spin under Penelope's 
2 Also that she should serve chance arrivals direction, o 314 sqq., cf. 6 683. 
and late-comers (a 139, p 94, 259), where she is 
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ACTORIS IN THE ODYSSEY 
Tacat, doa Kata dopat’ écav, véar HO€ Tadaai’ (8 720). 


This verse, when read in connection with 6 682 sq., ‘Was it to bid the 
slaves of divine Odysseus to stop their work and prepare a feast for them?’ 
indicates clearly that the poet is explaining why Eurycleia happens to be with 
the queen: the maids who care for the great Hall are for the time not needed 
there, and have gone with Eurycleia to work at the wool. Vs. 720 would not 
be necessary if Eurycleia were regularly with Penelope, as Eurynome is. 

In a similar way the poet accounts for the presence of the old nurse in 
the foot-washing scene (r 344 sqq.). At the beginning of tr Eurycleia is told to 
keep the maids from the main apartments of the palace. After the arms have 
been removed and Telemachus has retired, Penelope enters the Hall with her 
attendants (note the plural, car@ecav, 7 65; Eurynome is included, vs. 96). 
Then (7 60) the other maids enter and clear away the remnants of the banquet; 
naturally Eurycleia is in charge of them. 

There are only four passages in which we are not told where the old nurse 
is (8 348, 7 15, & 380, x 394); in each of these it is easier to understand that 
she is in charge of the maids, if not at her office in the storeroom, rather than 
in personal attendance on the queen. 

On the other hand, it is natural that Eurynome, and not Eurycleia, should 
provide Odysseus with a coverlet after he has laid himself down to sleep in the 
vestibule (v 4)—an incident which provokes the scorn of Wilamowitz (op. cit., 
62 sq.), yet is flawless notwithstanding. Penelope has offered the stranger a 
comfortable bed, but he has declined it (rt 317 sqq.).. Eurycleia would be 
likely to respect his wishes in this matter (cf. tr 337 sq.), the more since he has 
warned her (7 482 sqq.) not to indicate his presence to anyone, for the giving 
of a chlaina to a beggar might arouse comment if it were known to the Suitors. 
But Eurynome thinks only of her mistress’s reputation (cf. r 325 sqq.) and of 
the interest which she has taken in the beggar.! 

Finally, it is entirely natural that Eurynome, and not Eurycleia, should 
bathe Odysseus (W 154). The old nurse is infirm for such a task (cf. 
oALynTreAgoved Tep, T 356) and the other maids are dancing (W 132-151). This 
dancing, be it noted, leaves only the two confidential maidservants as 
witnesses of the recognition—there would have been many others but for the 
bath and the dance—and also shows why these two, most appropriately, as 
Professor Scott remarks, should prepare the couch so long vacant. 

SAMUEL E. BASSETT. 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT, U.S.A. 


1 We may infer that Eurynome has first lighted to do what she can for the comfort of the 
Penelope to her hypevoon, and then hasreturned beggar. 








THE SCHERIA OF THE ODYSSEY. 


I. 


Two main views of the country called in the Odyssey the Land of the 
Phaeacians or Scheria are current among Homeric scholars. Some think it is, 
or is in, the island known to the ancients as Corcyra, and that the people who 
are described as living in it were ordinary flesh and blood mortals. The other 
view, the belief of the majority, though of great variety, is that Scheria is in 
fairyland or some other supramundane sphere, and a creation of the poet’s 
fancy. In Class. Rev. XXIV. 204 Mr. Evelyn-White says, after quoting 
Monro, that it ‘ cannot be disputed’ that the Phaeacian and other adventures 
of Odysseus are Marchen, so the matter is as good as closed. But as many of 
the Homeric choses jugées of last century have been proved of recent years to 
be unsubstantial, it has seemed worth while to examine the fairyland theory 
afresh. I begin with a survey of the literature of the question, and shall then 
inquire in a second paper what Homeric foundation there is for the super- 
natural theory. Elsewhere I shall endeavour to show that Homer describes a 
real people, and that Scheria can be fitted into the Mediterranean world, as we 
now know it, of the latest Minoan or Mycenaean period, and is in fact a 
Minoan settlement in Corcyra. 

Perhaps the most famous of the papers which have developed the extra- 
terrestrial idea is Welcker’s Die homn. Phaaken u. d. Inseln der Seligen in 
Rhein. Mus. I. 219 sqq. Briefly, he holds that the Phaeacian story is based on 
the northern one told by Procopius, that there was a race of Ferrymen of the 
Dead, who conveyed the shades of the departed to the Island of Brettia, for 
which cp. Stjerna, Essays on Beowulf, 103 sqq., and Folk-Lore, XXIX. 55, 
referring to Tylor. As the Phaeacians are habitual zoyuzroi, using ships 
that flit over the sea enveloped in mist, and as they escort Odysseus home 
while he is fallen on a sleep as deep as death itself, they are obviously 
ferrymen of the kind. If that be the root idea of Homer’s narrative, it must 
be allowed that the ferrymen have become diablement changés, seeing that 
their Homeric representatives are a gay, light-hearted people, peta fwovtes, 
and having dealings only with living men. Perhaps it was some consciousness 
of this reductio ad absurdum that led Welcker to go on to suggest that Homer 
has endued these ghostly functionaries with the manners and customs of his 
own Ionia. The further objection has been taken that it is hardly likely that 
the northern legend had reached Greece at the early period to which we must 
refer the Phaeacian episode, or at least its Kern. Had it done so, we might 
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have expected more references to it in the literature of the thousand years 
before Procopius’ day. On these grounds Nitzsch, Anmkgn. zu Homers 
Od. III. xxxii., approved of Klausen’s refutation of Welcker. Cp. the more 
recent rejection in Roscher, s.v. Phdaken, 2218. 

Another explanation that has found some favour is Gerland’s in his 
Altgriechische Marchen in d. Od. He sees in the Phaeacian story a fairy-tale 
akin to that of Saktideva in the Sanskrit collection Somadeva, and enumerates 
the resemblances. The hero of the Sanskrit story is saved from a whirlpool 
by clinging to a fig-tree,) and then comes to the fairy country of the 
Vidhyadaris, who are ruled by a beautiful queen, whom the hero does not wed. 
Instead he returns home and marries an old love. It is argued that the story 
is Gemeingut of the Aryan race. Monro, Odyssey, XIII.-XXIV. 293, agrees, on 
Gerland’s showing, that ‘the Phaeacian episode is distinctly mdrchenhaft,’ and, 
Academy of October 22, 1870, 24, that the resemblances between the tale and 
the Phaeacian episode are obvious. So Butcher and Lang, XX. But the 
points of similarity are common to many fairy-tales, and Jevons, Hist. Greek 
Lit. 19, observes that, as the Somadeva was not compiled till about 1200 A.D., 
there was plenty of time for the Greek story to reach and become popular in 
Hindustan, just as a Sanskrit tale came west and was incorporated in the 
Arabian Nights. Gruppe, Griech. Mythol. 398, n. 4, who himself derives 
the ‘ myth of the Phaeacians’ from a Helios-Poseidon legend, finds the Indian 
parallels doubtful. Cp. Mannhardt, Antike Feld- u. Waldkulte, 108, and 
Krause, Tuisko-Land, 602 sqq. To the latter the Vidhyadharis are Walkiiren. 
Parallels are easy to trace in such cases. There is an instructive passage in 
Miss Stawell’s Homer and the Iliad, 124 sq.,in which the resemblances between 
the story of the Odyssey and the North American Tale of the Red Swan are 
drawn out in full, but no one would infer an original connexion between 
the two. 

Gerland’s view of the genesis of the Phaeacian tale must also be unaccept- 
able to those who have of recent years come to the conclusion—on the non 
dulce ni tecum read into £ 244 sqq. and @ 457 sqq., and other faint indications— 
that in its original form there was a marriage, and that Nausikaa did not 
remain behind ‘widow’d of her heart’s desire.’ This interpretation is due to 
van Leeuwen, Muemos. XXXIX. (now in his Commentt. Homertcae), and 
Mr. Paton, in Class. Rev. XXVI. 259, considers it to be ‘quite certain.’ A 
wedding is also discovered by those who see in the story a nature-myth. It is 
the union of the Friihlingsgott Odysseus with the Erdgottin Nausikaa. See e.g. 
Osterwald, Hermes-Odysseus, 111 sqq. Eitrem, Die Phaiakenepisode in der Od., 








1 This is one point of resemblance — cf. 
“& 432 sq.—which is deemed very striking. 
But it is to be noted that it is no part of the 
Phaeacian story, and, further, that the ‘ fig-tree’ 
is not the same in the two tales. The épiveds of 
the Odyssey is the wild progenitor of the edible 
fig (Ficus Carica). The tree in the Somadeva is 
the banyan (Ficus Indica), made famous by the 


description in Paradise Lost XI. 1101 sqq. Cp. 
Tawney’s Translation of the Katha Sarit 
Sagara l, 220. Reading this story of Saktideva 
in that collection, and others in it, I do not feel 
impressed by the resemblances : and perhaps too 
little attention has been paid to the differences. 
In the Arabian Nights (Lane, Vol. iii. 7) a hero 
similarly saves himself by clinging to a branch. 
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concludes that Odysseus really made a ‘long stay’ in Scheria, in which 
case he would hardly escape matrimony. But others have held that he 
remained but one day. 

Bender, Die méarchenhaften Bestandtheilen der- homn. Gedichte, 25 sqq., 
enumerates points of coincidence with the Mongolian tale of Gesser Khan. 
The resemblances are at least as striking as those in Gerland’s Indian parallel, 
but Bender’s conclusion is different. He argues borrowing by Mongolia. For 
points of community with an old Egyptian story and with the adventures of 
Sindbad (so also Eitrem, op. cit. 29), see Gruppe, op. cit. 711 n., and von 
Kralik, Homeros, 359, 376. Jensen, in Das Gilgamusepos, as I see from a 
review, finds striking resemblances between the Odysseus legend and Semitic 
sagas. | 
Those, and they are not a few, who make Odysseus a Sun God,' have no 
difficulty in explaining Phaeacia as the Realm of Darkness or a Region of the 
Underworld, from which the God of Day or of Light or of Spring emerges in 
all his glory. For particulars of such views see Der Urmythus der Od. by 
Menrad, and Rossbach’s Castrogiovanni, 27 sqq. Menrad, however, cannot 
bring himself to believe that the episode is an essential part of the Mythenzyklus 
des Sonnenhelden. Van Leeuwen, op. cit. 55 sq., sees in the solar myth, in 
which the sun emerging from darkness is made a hero, who is given a convoy 
by the Phacaces sive Furvi mortuorum portitores, one of the incongrua which went 
to the construction of the epic. Seeck’s conclusion as to a Sonnenmtythus in his 
Quellen der Od. is well known. Trenkel, Zur Phaakis u. Telemachie, starts from 
it; Phaeacia is Schatienland. There the sterbende Naturgott, according to 
E. Meyer, Gesch. d. Alt. II. 103, is in the power der grauen Mdannern (Phacaken). 
Compare his essay in Hermes XXX. 258 sqq., the ‘combinations’ in which 
are questioned by Kretschmer, Einlettung, 282 n., and Osterwald, op. cit. 84— 
the god of spring returning with blessings from the Unterweltinsel Scheria. So 
Harder, Homer, 90. On all which see the sound observations by Kroll, Sage 
u. Dichtung in N. Jbb. 1912, 161 sqq., and Scott in C.P. XII. 244 sqq. The 
latter, yielding for the moment to the Lust des Fabulterens, proves that General 
Lee himself was a solar avatar. 

In another phase of the interpretation the Phaeacians are Spirits, generally 
of a beneficent disposition. Ploix, Le Mythe de l’Odyssée, 176, classes them 
with the fairies, common in all tales, who appear in a crisis to help the 
unfortunate hero, supplying him with treasure and a wife. Specifically, they 
are the inhabitants of le pays de la lumiére, which agrees with Gerland’s 
suggestion that they were Lichtelben, and differs toto caelo from the conception 
of ‘the grey men.’ Gruppe, of. cit. 398, supposes they were originally Spirits 
of the Winds, and finds an analogy in seamen’s stories, as that of the Flying 
Dutchman. Cp. Trenkel, of. cit. 13. So Miillenhof, quoted by Mannhardt, 
ut supra, and Preller-Robert, 628 sq. Klausen, Die Abenteuer des Ods., makes 


1 Siecke, in Hermes dey Mondgott, 38, says a the adventure in Phaeacia, which presumably 
Moon God, He does not appear to deal with must be interpreted as an eclipse. 
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them Daemons of the Waves, and Von Kralik, 262 sqq., die guten Genien der 
See, Schutzgeister. Schwartz, Nachklinge prahist. Volksglaubens in Hom. 17 sqq., 
goes to the clouds. The Phaeacians are Wolkenschiffer. They came from 
Hypereia, which is obviously heaven (so also Usener, Gétternamen, 20), though 
in Hypereia they were the neighbours of the Cyclopes, whom it is startling to 
find in the celestial sphere. For an enthusiastic exposition of the cloudland 
belief, see Cox, Mythol. of the Aryan Nations, II. 274 sqq. 

But all are not agreed as to the beneficent character. Eitrem thinks the 
Phaeacians—when, so to speak, in embryo—were yaXerrot and aypiot. Their 
descent from Poseidon seems to suggest the same thing to Adam, Aufbau d. 
Od. 25. Gercke appears to have discovered that the gentle lady Arete was 
originally an ogress, a view which Cauer, Grundfragen*, 477, rightly considers 
an outrage on the poetry. This conception is generally based on 7 30 sqq., 
where the words are spoken by Athene, and are obviously an A ugenblicksaus- 
serung. See Rothe, Od. als Dichtung, 255, and Dachs, Die Avo éx 
mpocwrrov, 70, and cp. Scott in C.J. XIII. 215. 

Many inquirers, again, without making detailed examination, and not 
always expressly agreeing with any of the leading theories already mentioned, 
intimate their general concurrence in the mdarchenhaft view. The Phaeacians 
are an imaginary people, and their country a Land of Cockaigne, a Utopia, a 
Weissnichtwo, a Nirgendwo, a Schlaraffenland, as unreal as Camoens’ Isle of 
Loves. The view was not unknown in antiquity—see Lehrs, A ristarchus*, 244, 
and cp. Eustath. on 9 118—éxtomifwr tiv Dasaxiay ws elep vioos Hv Tis 
paKkdpwv Tois akovovow aveEéXeyxtos. And how general such opinions are at 
the present time among Homerists of all attitudes to the poems the following 
brief references will show. Mangold, La Ville Homérique, 15, and Sikes on 
€ 241 (ideal); Mackail, Homer, 1905, 15 (enchanted city); Hall, Oldest 
Civilization, 258 n. (probably purely imaginary) ; Browne, Handbook, 187 (half- 
supernatural) ; Bursian, Geogr. II. 355 sqq. (a fairy paradise) ; G. Lang, Geogr. 
d. Od. 112 (ideal picture of Ionian life) ; Seymour, Life in the Homeric Age, 
318, and Geddes, Problem, 75 (fairyland); Hergt, De Ulixis Erroribus, 42 
(fabulous) ; Lehrs, Kl. Schriften, 61 (a wonder-folk) ; Heubach, Od. als 
Kunstwerk, and Keller, Homc. Society, 25 sqq. (imaginary, based on Phoenician 
materials); and Groeger in Rhein. Mus. LIX. 22 sqq. (the Phadakis an imita- 
tion of the late book 0, with old Mdrchengut incorporated). And I see from . 
references that Wilamowitz has, in the Internationale Monatsschrift for June, 
1914, contended that Phaeacia is Phantomland. 

In regard to the localization of the Phaeacians, the Fairyists generally 
hold that Homer conceives them as a race dwelling in some Isle of the Blest, 
for he describes their country as one of much amenity, and themselves as 
having some connexion with Rhadamanthys,’who, according to 6 564, is on 
the Elysian Plain. The view is, as we have seen, as old as Eustathius, and 
Welcker adopted it. Rohde, however, Psyche, 75, n. 2, characterized the idea 
that the Phaeacians as Fahrleute des Todes stood in any relation to Elysium as 
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nichts als eine haltlose Phantasie. But to Rhadamanthys we shall have to return 
later. 

Allegory, as Lawton observes, Avt and Humanity in Homer, 193, does not 
appear, so far, to have been discovered in the Phaeacian episode. | 

The explanation given by Fries in Das Zagmukfest auf Scheria is in a 
category by itself. Fries is imbued with the importance of the influence of the 
old oriental world on early Greece, and has viewed the Greek gods and heroes 
in a separate treatise vom astralmythologischen Standpunkt. The doings in 
Scheria he regards as not invented, but as an annual Aki des Kultlebens, the 
installation of the God of Light or Jahresheld in his new realm. The inter- 
pretation of the evidence seems forced, and it does not appear that the 
exposition has been found convincing, but I am not sure that the grounds are 
either less numerous or less cogent than those which have readily appealed to 
the Fairyists. 

Between the supramundane and the mere earthly explanations of Scheria 
comes one that is favoured by Dr. Leaf. In The Times of January 19, 1909, 
Mr. Frost broached the view, afterwards developed in J.H.S. XX XIII. 189 sqq., 
that Plato’s Atlantis is really Minoan Crete, and he has incidentally suggested 
that the Odyssean account of Scheria is a reflection of that island in the day 
of its greatness.’ ‘ The picture given by the poet is substantially true of the 
great period of the Palace of Cnossus, but quite unlike that of Crete as he 
knew it.’ Dr. Leaf follows, Homer and History, 183 sq., and asks if Scheria is 
not Homer’s name for Plato’s Atlantis. We are to ‘consider whether the 
Phaeacians who, in Nausikaa’s words, “ care not for bow and arrow, but only 
for masts and oars and ships,” may not fairly remind us of the men of 
_ Knossus, who, secure in the rule of the sea, never cared to fortify their palace 

by the shore.’ But this surely tells absolutely against the identification. A 
land in which the bow is despised cannot be Crete at any stage of its ancient 
history, and the Phaeacians, who were—again to quote Nausikaa—secure 
against attack by sea, did nevertheless, unlike their Minoan prototypes, 
carefully fortify their settlement on the coast. 

But I am not concerned to deny Minoan features to Scheria; in fact, 
I agree that they exist. But this Atlantid theory raises two questions, first, 
whether Minoan Crete can be identified with Plato’s Atlantis, and, second, 
whether Scheria can be accepted as a sort of image or mirage of Minoan 
Crete. 

On the first point I cannot of course discuss Mr. Frost’s argument here 
at length, but there is one prime difficulty which he himself specifies, and 
which, it appears to me, is not to be surmounted. Plato’s Solon’s Egyptian 
friend’s Atlantis is outside the Pillars of Hercules. Crete is in the Mediter- 
ranean, some 1,300 miles from Gibraltar, but only some 350 from Egypt, 
whence this story purports to have come. Why should it be transported 


1 Osterwald, of. cit. go, had thought of Atlantis. gist had restored the Minoan Age. 
But he wrote in 1853, long before the archaeolo- 
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1,000 miles west of its proper site, and why should its existence be thrown 
back 9,000 years and its extent magnified to an area greater than Libya and 
Asia? In process of folk-memory, if not in that of Egyptian priests, all this 
might of course have taken place, but there seems to be very little ground for 
believing that it did. On the other hand, there have always been those who 
have held that the legend of a great island or continent out in the Atlantic, 
which was eventually submerged, had a basis in fact. Mr. Frost easily 
disposes of the belief by the statements that there have been some ‘ palpably 
absurd’ theorizings about Atlantis, which is doubtless true, and that ‘it is 
geologically certain that no such subsidence in the Atlantic or Mediterranean 
has taken place in human times, or at least since palaeolithic man.’ When 
and by whom was this made certain? Mr. Frost refers, for authority, to the 
discussion in M. Martin’s Etudes sur le Timée de Platon. But Martin was 
presumably no geologist, and consequently no authority himself, and he wrote 
nearly eighty years ago. I have difficulty in obtaining access to the literature 
of the subject, and the Encycl. Brit. s.v. Atlantis unfortunately does not help, 
but I gather from the works I have consulted that scientific opinion is divided. 
This is distinctly stated in a very recent book, The Myths of Crete, by Mr. 
D. A. Mackenzie, 97 sqq.; and Sergi, The Mediterranean Race, 58, quotes 
V. Tissot and D’Arbois de Jubainville as believers in the lost continent. See 
also Atlantis in Smith’s Dict. Geogr.; Berlioux, ‘ Les Atlantes,’ in Annuaire de la 
Faculté des Lettres de Lyon, 1883; and Warren, Paradise Found, 38, and cp. 184, 
where the Phaedrus, 275 B, is quoted, ‘ but, O Socrates, you can easily invent 
Egyptians or anything else.’ But I refrain from quoting authorities on 
Plato. It is enough to say here that this standing controversy in the scientific 
world must be resolved before any outsider can be dogmatic either way.* 

But it is not the only difficulty. Minoan Crete was well known in Egypt 
till the destruction of its capital, and intercourse between the two countries 
was frequent. Now it is hardly to be supposed that such intercourse then 
ceased to exist altogether, or that it was so rare that the Egyptian authorities 
and priests forgot all about the great island realm, and its destruction by 
‘a real historical person,’ Theseus (Mr. Frost, approved by Dr. Leaf, of. cut. 
280), or that the memories which, ex hypothesi, they retained of its glories, 
became entirely dissociated from it. And, if only some dim recollection once 
connected in tradition with Crete at its zenith did float about Egypt, it is 
surely as likely that the features that survived became attached to an Atlantis 
familiar in tradition, whether or not it was real in fact, as that Crete should be 
moved out into the Atlantic ocean and become to the Egyptian world some- 
thing no better than a sort of Camelot, or ‘realm of shadowy palaces.’ 

This, however, is a matter on Which scholars will no doubt come to 
a conclusion in course of time. The important question for present purposes 
is, what ground there is for believing that in the Odyssey Homer has given 


1 A friend has sent me the Occult Review for 1917. Whatvaluecan be assigned to the papers 
January, 1913, and copies of Light for March, in them on Atlantis Iam unable to say. 
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memories of Minoan Crete a local habitation and a name? in Scheria. It 
seems to me there is very little. Drerup in his Homer!, 129 sqq., cp. his 
Omero, 265 sq., suggests that the origin of the Odyssey is to be found in Crete. 
Professor Burrows accepts this, Discoveries, 208, and others, as Kranz on the 
Irrfahrten, Hermes, 1915, do the same. For a criticism in detail of this idea 
see Belzner, Land u. Heimat des Odysseus, note on 34 sqq., and cp. Cauer, 
Erfundenes u. Uberliefertes bei Homer, in N. Jbb. 1905, 16. Finsler, Homer*, 23, 
accepts, but allows that in what he calls the ‘final redaction’ of the Odyssey 
Scheria is conceived as in Corcyra. 

Professor Burrows goes on to suggest that ‘the Phaeacians themselves, 
mariners, artists, feasters, dancers, are surely the Minoans of Crete,’ and 
agrees with Drerup that, when Alkinoos says Odysseus shall be taken home, 
even if that home be further than Euboea, whither the Phaeacians once 
conveyed Rhadamanthys—who, it is noted, was Minos’ twin-brother—the 
secret is out. I leave this mention of Rhadamanthys for later consideration ; 
it is not certain that there was only one of the name, or, if there was, that that 
one was in origin a Cretan. But how can it be held that the comparison with 
Euboea is a bad one ‘if the point of view, as is ordinarily held, is that of 
Corcyra, a good one if it is that of Crete’? I cannot understand the 
argument. How could Euboea be regarded as an Vitima Thule to Crete? 
The voyage between is a comparatively short, straight, easy run through the 
islands ; from Corcyra it is a long roundabout past all the dangerous southern 
promontories of Greece. And if, as many have believed with good reason, the 
poet conceived there was to the north of Greece an open sea, which would be 
as mysterious and unexplored as that to the west, my argument is certainly not 
weakened. In short, if Crete be taken as the starting-place, there is little mean- 
ing in Alkinoos’ remark. Mr. Frost and Dr. Leaf add nothing on this point. 
It is almost as hard, no doubt, to prove a mere memory as to prove a negative. 

I leave for the present the similarities traced between the life of the 
Phaeacians and the life of the Minoans. Here I will only say that it seems to 
me it would be strange if Homer constructed Phaeacia out of memories of 
Minoan Crete, seeing that he knows both the Crete of his own day, 661 Mivwos 
yévos éotiv, and its Minoan past equally well. It is unnecessary to quote 
references. Minos, Deucalion, Daedalus, and Ariadné are all real enough to 
him. For contemporary Crete there is, not to mention the Catalogue, the 
famous account of the island in t 172 sqq., on which and its fidelity to fact see 
Professor Myres in J.H.S. XXVII.176. That the poet should wish in addition 
to have a Crete in the western seas is hard to think. It is his appropriation 
of Corfu for the Taphians—on which see Class. Rev. XXX. 82—that has led 
Dr. Leaf to embrace the notion. He had to provide for the Phaeacians 
somehow, and Atlantis was heard a-calling. 

I now resume after this Cretan digression, and turn to those—there have 
always been a faithful few—who have believed the poet was describing a real 


1] do not think that among the numerous far, any explanation by the Cretists that would 
attempted derivations of the name there is, so suit their theory. 
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locality and a real people. I need not dwell on identifications which have 
been treated as mere curiosities from their birth, such as those with the 
Canaries (Jarz, Cailleux, Kirchenbauer), Gadeira or Cadiz (Breusing), Trapani 
in Sicily (Butler), and even Palestine’ (Schreiner). But at all times there 
have been inquirers who have been impressed with the evident reality of 
Phaeacia, some even adhering to the Corcyra tradition. Nagelsbach, Hom. 
Theol.® Anhang, 188, put the Phaeacians on a par with the Aethiopians, 
Leleges, Teleboans, and Taphians, all of whom, he says, have mythical 
characteristics. But, such traits notwithstanding, it has always been believed 
that these peoples actually lived in the flesh. For some other early believers 
see the remarks Ueber die Lage Scherias in Nitzsch’s op. cit. Il. 72 sqq. 
Nitzsch himself, though he adheres generally to the fairyland notion, admits 
Homer may have had Corcyra in mind. Forbiger, Handbuch d. alt. 
Geogr. III. rozz, thought it highly probable Scheria was Corcyra. Cp. 
Schlichthorst, Geog. Homeri, 53, 59 sqq., 118 n., and Brown, Handbook, 189. 
Zimmerer, in a paper Scheria das Land der Phéaken, 1892, known to me only 
from a report of its contents, contended for Corcyra, placing Hypereia, the 
Phaeacians’ old home, in Epirus. Dé6rpfeld is convinced he will find the 
remains of Scheria in Corfu. Gruhn is- strong for reality, though singular in 
making, in his Kyklopen u. Phaaken, Corfu Thrinakié, and locating the 
Phaeacians in Leukas. For the works of. Mustoxidi, a native of Corfu and an 
enthusiastic defender of its claim, see Bursian, Geogr. 359 n. Hayman also 
favoured Corfu, Vol. II., Pref. lxxxv. Champault, in his Phéniciens et Grecs en 
Italie d’aprés V’'Odyssée, identifies Scheria with Ischia. Gladstone, of course, 
accepted Corfu. Hypereia, he thought, Synchronism, 242 sq., was on the north 
coast of Africa. Others have thought it was in the same region. Colonel 
Mure took it to be Hipparis in Sicily. Mr. Leask, Engl. Hist. Rev. 1888, 293, 
would identify it with the heights of Aram as opposed to the lowlands of 
Canaan, and would find in this confirmation of Herodotus’ account of the 
original habitat of the Phoenicians. Pasteris, J mat: infernt in Omero, 70 sq., 
suggests Hypereia may be ‘/’Alta Asia (=tmrép—’Acia ?),’ and thinks of Tyre, 
and it is curious that Merry and Riddell on £ 263 remark on the similarity of 
the topography of Scheria to that of Tyre. Finally, Bérard, in Les Phénictens 
et l’Odyssée, has, after a minute and patient investigation on the spot, proved, 
I venture to think, that Scheria is a site, known to-day as Palaiocastrizza, on 
the north-west coast of Corfu. 

From this detailed review it appears that after centuries of discussion, 
mainly based, as we shall see, on a few facts in the narrative which have not 
been carefully weighed, nothing has been settled. The efforts of the Fairyists 
have been as infructuous as those of the enucleators of the Kernel of the Iliad. 
But as the extracosmical view is so generally held, I shall in a second paper 
consider the indications in the Homeric text on which it is based and try to 
assess their real evidential value. A. SHEWAN. 

St. ANDREWS, 


1 So some ‘learned man’ in Dodwell’s time, See his Tour through Greece, I. 32. Alkinoos is Solomon! 








NOTES ON THE ACCLESTAZUSAE OF ARISTOPHANES 


e \ / A 2 / 
233 @S TOS CTPATLMTAS TPATOV ovaaL UNTEpES 
, 5 / = / 
cotew éeriOvupnoovet* eita oiTia 


/ ~ /, al > / Vv 
TUS THS TEKOVENS “AAXOv ETrLTrEUWeELEV AY ; 


It is not without some reason that R. has éw:@upnoovew and the other 
MSS. émi@vpovew which spoils the metre. We may, I think, infer that the 
original reading was in all probability ém@vcovowr, ‘ will be set on saving,’ a 
strong expression, cf. 


Hymn. Herm. 475 ard’ érel ody tor Oupos ériOver xiOapiterv, 
~ 174 of 8 éptaocacOa Tori “Iuov nvepoecoav 


Tpaes émriOvovot. 


The future is a clear necessity, and so there is no reason whatever 
why ériOvpncovow should have become émidvyotow. On the other hand 
éervfvcovow would almost inevitably be changed to the better known 
emtOvpovow and then to R.’s émiOupnoovew. 

In point of meaning ‘ will ardently desire’ is preferable to ‘will desire,’ 
which last could be said of the men quite as well as of the women. There is 
a great difference between ‘wishing for’ a thing and going ‘ straight for’ it 
(é2’ iOuvs). 

292 otépywy cKxopodddpn. 

The scholiast’s #dduevos cxopddos. Kal tovTo aypotxoy éudaiver might 

serve if the reading were trustworthy. Bentley saw it was not and suggested 


Kapevyov cxopodadrdunv. Probably the true reading is: 


péyxav cxopodddrpn, 


‘snorting with garlic-pickle,’ in other words, ‘like a game-cock primed with 
garlic,’ ready for a set-to, prepared to ‘come down’ heavily on someone, as 
we might say, cf. Achar. 166 éoxopodiopévors, Knights 494, 946 éoxopodicas, 
1095 oxopoddAunv, Peace 509. The general picture of the ecclesiast here is 
much the same as that of Philocleon in the Wasps, cf. 168 péya tu dpaceter 
xakov, 320 Bovropai ye madat—xKaxév TL Tojoar; they are both bent on 
mischief. répywv utterly ruins the humour of the description. 

Moreover xexovipévos just preceding does not mean, as we are told on the 
same authority, olov omovddlov mavu nal oyeddov Kovews meTAnpwpévos ; but 
‘ prepared for a tussle,’ like a wrestler with xovia ‘soaped’ to make him less, 
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not more, easily grasped by an opponent, and in harmony with all this comes 
the concluding touch ArXérrev i7étpipua, ‘with a vinegar face,’ not crépywv at 
all. He is not satisfied or pleased or in love with anything. 


306 év adckidio dépav 
oa o 9 < 
Tueiy apa Tt’ aptov Tav 
* \ , / 
Kal dv0 Kpo“pve 
\ ~ ~ > A 
Kal TPES av edNaas. 


So the MSS., though some omit av. There are several emendations 
avov (Reiske), avt@ (Velsen), dv nat mpos (Porson). The first of these seems 
better than the second, as the provisions could hardly be intended for anyone 
but himself. Cela va sans dire. The point is not that they were not shared 
with others but that they were scanty. Porson’s attempt need not be 
criticized. Bentley suggested éva instead of av, leaving a short syllable at the 
end of the line. B. B. Rogers had the same idea, but abandoned it from 
the consideration just mentioned. The solution I would recommend utilizes 
it thus : i 

muciy €va T apTov av- 


ov kal dv0 Kpoppvo. 


Possibly dépwv | te wap’ ; for dépwy mieiy is not quite an unexceptionable 
expression for ¢épwv oivoy or d6wp or whatever it might be. 


365 ap oid’ "Apivav; ard’ lows apryncerat. 


The last three words show sufficiently that the first three should not 
make a question. So Meineke and others read and’ oid’... The true 
reading is evidently drap oid’, one syllable having been lost, cf. 376, 394 
for atdp. 

381 aAW dotepos viv HAOov, Hor’ aicyvvopat 


/ vw \ 4 
pa tov Ac’ ovdév’ GdXov 4 Tov GvrXaxor. 


The second of these lines has been emended in various ways which I 
cannot now set forth in detail by various scholars v. Rogers’s Note in the 
Appendix to his valuable edition. The tradition, however, as given above 
affords a quite satisfactory meaning, and any change would be a step in the 
wrong direction. ‘I came too late,’ says Chremes, ‘and for that I blush 
before no one else by Zeus, but—and then comes unexpectedly, treated as if it 
were a person—my wallet.’ 

For this use of aioyvvoyat which is not superabundantly, but still quite 
sufficiently, established compare : | 


Thesmoph. 903 aioxvvopat ce tas yvabous UBpicpévn. 
Eur. [on 934 


> 4 / ’ > / / ,_ ow 
aicxtvopuat mév oa, @ yéepov, AEEw O duws. 
Here Dobree was mistaken in removing the pronoun. 


Plato, Sympos. 216B 70 atoyvveoOat ovtivodv. 
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404 Ti dai p’ éxyphy Spar ; 

‘Eypyv is Brunck’s correction of ypyv, the reading of the Munich MS. 
Hall and Geldart, I note, attribute yp%v to the Aldine and retain it, but both 
readings are wrong. The best supported reading is pe yp (R. F. P.*), which 
is undoubtedly right, as I shall show. Its universal rejection is an error. 
A slight but vital correction, however, is needed. The purblind Neocleides 
says at the top of his voice (avaBoncas) and making a general appeal to the 
assembly (mepsBréyas) : 

Ti, Onpe, xpn Spar ; 


‘What ought our policy to be, O people ?’ 
This appeal Blepyrus chooses to take, without altering a letter, as 
Tt dn we Xp7 Spav ; 


and proceeds to say that, if he had been there, he would have given the orator 
in reply a recipe for an eye-wash. The received text puts the jest completely 
under eclipse. I can remember a similar mischievous perversion of ‘It blows: 
it snows’ into ‘It blows its nose’ in the midst of an artificial storm at a 
pantomime I saw as a child, and the amusement this gave one of the audience 
at least. 

Clearly as it is the present policy of the state and the present, not the 
past, medical treatment for ophthalmia that is referred to, yon not éyphv 
is needed. 

The confusion of dai and 6) is not unknown and extends even to the 


MSS. of Homer. 
420 hv & atroxrein TH Ovpa .. . 

To shut a man out with the door is a peculiar expression, not justified by 
Wasps 775 th xuydidt. The door is always there: the xuyXis is a temporary 
expedient. However this may be, neither dzox\ein (Faber) nor dmoKxAny 
(Dindorf) nor amoxXeion is in any MS. All authority is for dvoxdivy, and 
Par.' has the genitive which makes a satisfactory reading without any element 


of conjecture, 
hv & aroxdivn Ths Ovpas. 
Cf. Hymn. Aphr. 168: 


Hos 0 avy eis adALY ATrOKXivoVEL Vo-Hes 
Bods Kai idia pra vowav €& avOenoévTov. 
462 ovdé orévew Tov GpOpov Ett Tpayy’ apa pot ; 
It is apparent from 460 that dpa not dpa is here required. 
> \ , ‘ v °° a) / 
ovdé otévety TOV GpOpov ap’ Ete TPaypa pot ; 


Hermann has made what is virtually the same suggestion 7’ dpa mpdayuc pot. 
“Ap’ étt, however, seems slightly the better of the two. 
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473 Royos ye Toi Tis ExTe TOY yepatTépwr. 


Probably Blepyrus did not introduce his little legend with such gravity. 
He puts it rather in the class of what we call old wives’ tales. I would 
accordingly dispense with the somewhat unsuitable particles and read : 


Novos yerolos Eote THY yepaTépwr, 


‘The old folks have a funny story.’ Cf. Wasps 1259 Aicwmxdy yedoiov 
Id. 566 Atowzrov ti yeXotov. 


482 pn Tov TIS €x ToUTTICOeY OY TO CYHpA KaTapvAGEn. 


In !place of the absurdly inadequate xatadvAdéy, which seems to be 
largely due to the dvAaTre cavTnv acdadds of the preceding line, I would 
read xcataxayaen, a less familiar verb, not very remote from the tradition and 
infinitely more appropriate here, cf. 849 xaydfwv pc’ Erépov veaviov, Cicero, 
de Fato 5. 10 ‘in quo Alcibiades cachinnum dicitur sustulisse’; Thesmoph. 1089 
KaxkdoKi = kayxate (Bergler). 

In 494 remove the comma at the end of the line. In fact, except for the 
sake of the emphasis given by the traditional order, the two lines (494-5) 
might be read quite unobjectionably: 

pn) Kab TLS Has OrvveTaL 
Tmoyovas éEnpTnmévas, Ynuov lows KaTEiTN. 


503 XYavTar yap ijKovow Tadat TO OXHpa TOT’ ExovaaL. 


Professor A. Palmer suggested adyovouwy for Hxovow, making adraz refer to 
the ladies’ cheeks (yvd@ow in 502). This is ingenious and probable, but 
anyovoty is not so satisfactory. I should prefer in the same sense, 


VaUTal yap akovoal Taal TO TYHpa TOUT’ ExovCL. 
\ , 
508 yada cuvartous nvias Aaxvikds. 


The plural yada@rte is indispensable. The direction is not addressed to 
any single individual. The case is different in 509 kai pévtos od pév where 
Praxagora appoints a substitute for herself. I suggest yaar dvamrous which 
has apparently escaped the drum-fire of Blaydes. 


514 Bentley’s xetrar 5 76m for the defective xeiras dy is distinctly better 
than Dobree’s xeftau xal 64, which should rather be «ai 67) Keitau. 
Bentley’s correction is adopted by Rogers, who himself had the same idea. 


556 ti dpav; tdhaiver; BX. od pa At’ adr apxew. Ip. tivov ; 


There is no particular point in this, if tdaiveww “means simply ‘to do 
weaving.’ It seems to me that modu (v. 555) is to be.supplied as an object 
after idaivewy in one sense, and moAews after dpyev in another, for mérs is 
also the name of a game resembling chess. So woduw tdaivery would mean 
‘to weave or plan a gambit.’ We might almost say ‘to play constitution.’ 











T. L. AGAR 


/ \ f > / 
626 ddrra durd£ovo’ oi havAoTEpot ToS KaAXLOUS aTLOYTAS 
amo Tov Seimvou Kal THPHGOVO’ emi TOLaW SnpocioLot 


oi pavAoTEpat ° 


The repetition of ot ¢davAorepou is a manifest error in the tradition. The 
usual device is to omit the words, and then patch up the line by some addition 
to the next sentence, v. Rogers adloc. This leaves the appearance of oi davn. 
unexplained. My suggestion involves no change in the punctuation and would 


read thus: 
Kal THpHGOVG’ ert TOLoW SnuociooLy 


Tois T avAreiots * 

The meaning of this not being at once apparent, ot davAdtepo, of which 
it is slightly suggestive, may have been reached either immediately or through 
oi + avAevor; but in any case nothing can be more appropriate than the 
proposed words whatever the extent of their graphical probability, as may be 
seen from the explanation given by Suidas of atdetos: 4 amd tis 0500 mpaern 
Oipa tis oixias—Aptotopdavys Aavaicr. Addevos and avdetoe are elsewhere 
used as fem. sc. @vpa or wvAn and Ovpac, but here rofs instead of ras may well 
be right after ézi tots Snpootoucey (romots Schol.). 

Those gentlemen who are less attractive personalities, says Praxagora, 
will lurk and lie in wait at the street corners and in doorways; cf. Peace 981 
Kal yap éxeivat Tapakrivacat THS avdrElas (-ov) TapaKvTTOVEW. 

I agree with Rogers that in line 629 otpois is far more likely than pexpois. 
The Avo.xpdtovs pis of 630, the laughable parody of Homer’s ts Tyrendyouo, 
shows this conclusively. 

633 dtrav éuBad’ éxwr. 


Read oipB8ad’. The article seems quite necessary here. 
643 pi) avToOv éxeivoy TUTTH Sediw@s Tots Spaowv TodTO payxetras. 


Airov éxetvov MSS. cannot mean what is evidently intended, viz. the 
father of the interposer. Accordingly Faber suggested rév éavtod, which has 
been challenged by high authorities, beginning with Bentley, on the ground 
that it could only mean the striker’s father. There is, however, no such 
necessity and no real ambiguity here, any more than there is in this sentence 
of Xenophon, who did know something of the Greek language (A mab. VII. 1. 29), 
Sums dé ciorévar, Edn, Exédevoer, el wéAXOL OdV EaUT@ exe. 

Accordingly either tov éavtTov or TatTép avTov or even avTod ’xeivos would 
serve here. 


In 649 yeyover ‘ was born ’ is better than yéyovev ‘is born.’ 


~ e , / / 
663 Tihs aixeias of TUTTOVTES TODEY ExTicoVOL, érretdav 


evoxnbertes UBpifwow ; 


Probably oi devyortes, cf. Ach. 1129 devhias hevEovpevor. Bentley proposed 
Anbbévtes which makes good sense, but Dobree’s ti aixeias is merely an 
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imaginative form of expression ; Ts is essential, but the genitive alone lacks 
supports pace L. and S. Lex. 


772 Tiyap adro y’ } hépery TapecKevac pévor 
Ta xpnuar’ etoiv; AN. GAd idav érebopnv. 

The true reading is av éme:Oopny, not av émOouny as Brunck suggested. 

In a proverbial expression the aorist without av would be right, e.g. Frogs 51 

Kar’ éyory’ éEnypounv. Here the objector is simply stating his own case: 

‘I should be convinced now (imperfect with av), if I had seen it.’ The next 

two lines tell us plainly that he has not seen and does not expect to see any 
such thing : 

Xp. Aéyouas yoov év tais odois. AN. rAéEOveL yap. 

AN. dycovar yap. 


Xp. xai hac oicew apdpevor. 


The case of Chremes is, in fact, exceptional. In the next line, 775, the 


ronoun might advantageously be expressed, azroXeis uw’ amiota@y Tay’. 
” 


794 Xp. Yapievta yoov wdOoup’ av, et pn ’yotm’ Strat 
tavta xatabeipnv. Av. ur) yap ov AdBots dro: 


Oadpper, xataOnoes, Kav Evns EXOns. 


So this passage stands in the MSS. Brunck’s xara@einy is usually 
accepted for cata@ciunv, but this does not help much. The real difficulty is in 
un yap ov AdBows Gro which is mere nonsense, not redeemed by reading 
Aa@Byns, as many do after Heindorf. I shall not stay to examine the seven 
solutions offered by Blaydes or Palmer’s Sddors, in which he had so much 
alas! mistaken confidence. Read then without much departure from the 
tradition : 
i) yap evrAaBor’ drrot 


The explanation is simple and can be given in a few words. Chremes says, 
‘I should be in a nice fix, in a queer strait or street, as we now Say, if I knew 
not where to plank down these goods.” The mocking gentleman answers, 
‘Why, yes, you would be, if you don’t be careful where...’ At full 
length his reply would be, yapievta yap waOos av, et pn evraBoio, drat raita 
xataGeins. But people do not usually talk at full length. He says enough to 
be quite intelligible if ¢ had not been displaced by o (ev- by ov) and a 


superfluous ¢ attached to AaBou’, probably to save a supposed hiatus. 


Sor Xp. paxovpel’ avtots. Av. Hv b€ Kpeittous wat, TI; 


Y ’ a \ ‘a b 4 
Xp. ame’ édoas. Av. jv d€ TwdOo’ avTd, Ti ; 


"Aveum’ édoas is read by all editors except Bergk and Velsen, who give 
amet wp’ €acas after Tyrwhitt, and this latter is undoubtedly the true reading. 
I hope to prove this, and thus render some service to the study of Aristo- 
phanes, for it is very evident that neither Tyrwhitt nor his followers have 
ever had the least comprehension of the jest here, which is of the same type 
as that already explained on 404 q.v. I hope also to justify jv 5€ rwAao" adr, 

B 
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‘which,’ Rogers says, ‘nobody has attempted to explain and which does not 
seem to admit any satisfactory explanation.’ 

Chremes has declared that his party, the great majority, as he thinks, will 
fight those who refuse to obey the law. He fs met by the carping objection: 
‘But if they win the fight, what then?’ Naturally he loses patience and 
replies: ‘ Be off; leave me alone’ (azret yw’ éacas). 

The objector, however, proceeds to exasperate the poor fellow still further 
by pretending to think that he has answered: ‘I will leave my chattels and go 
away’ (aretp’ édoas), an answer that to some extent recalls Dogberry’s famous 
charge to the Watch: ‘ But if he will not stand?’ ‘Why, then, take no note 
of him, but let him go.’ The tormentor accordingly rejoins: ‘ But if they sell 
them, what then ?? This upsets Chremes altogether, and he answers at least 
to all intent: ‘Go and smother yourself’ (dcapparyeins). Then to the imper- 
turbabie: ‘If I do, what then ?’ comes the reply: ‘ You will do a good piece 
of work’ (caras troujoes). And so at last poor Chremes ‘ gets a little of his 
own back,’ as the saying Is. 

The rest of the line, however, od & émiOupjoas dépew ; is not quite 
suitable to the occasion. There can be no question as to future desire or 
intention. The question must be, what is your present purpose’ What do 
you intend now? Accordingly the true reading can hardly be other than 


ov 5’ émOupels etohépery ; 


and probably, though not of necessity, op@ ’apépovtas (806). 


836 Ooms av dpiv 7 TUX) KAXNpOUpEVOLS 
A $ @ v 5 of / 
dpacn kal’ Exacrov avdp’ Strot Sevtvycere ° 


The personification of Fortune is possible, but hardly suitable to a comedy 
anda Crier. I suggest 7 tuyy, ‘that you may be allotted as 1¢ may chance, and 
the otparnyis (the lady commander) may tell you where each man will go for 
dinner.’ 


864 Av. carovpel’ adtdas. Xp. hv 6€ katayenoot, Ti ; 


A laugh could never be an adequate answer toa summons. I would read 
jv 88 katayyeiAwor, ti; ‘ But if they denounce, report you i.e. as a defaulter.’ 
This would, of course, invalidate the summons; for what shadow of right to 
push his way into the public dining-hall could any man have who had not 
contributed his goods to the common stock ? 

Neither «a7reX@ou (Bergk) nor y’ areXavvwor (Blaydes) will serve here. 


891 idoTTdptoy avANTA, ToVS avAOVS Naor. 


I suggest that ¢Aorrdpvov is merely a mistake for PsAorynTapiov, a 
legitimate diminutive of ¢uAdrns, cf. Plat. Phaedrus 228D @ pidoTns =O dire. 
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oes not | 
912 ai ai ti rote Teicopat ; 
iks, will Read maicouat. She means nothing more than ‘I have no playfellow,’ as 
ection : the next words show. 920 Read AaBdav. 1104 Read ovvér£oua. 
and \ , ~ a , 
o 1166 Kaicvdxive. Br. todto Spa. Xo. nal tdcde vuv .. . 
. . . Aayapas Toly cKedioKaw Tov pvO mor. 

further . P — 

and go These lines might be completed so as to read thus: 

famous Kat ov kivet. BX. Todro dpa. Xo. Kal rdode vu ras pelpaxas 

no note Ehxvaat Tovei ye Nayapas Toiv oxediaoKow Tov puOpov. 

hey sell ; Sear . 

) Cf. Clouds 540 od8€ xopdax’ eiAnucer. 
at least 
T. L. AGAR. 

> 1mper- 

yd piece 

e of his 

1 

ene PVNCTO TEMPORE (-RIS). 

lesire or 

What do Can anyone throw light on this phrase of Lucretius? 

v 

han 2,263 patefactis tempore puncto | carceribus (see Munro’s note) ; 

4, 214 lamne uides igitur quam puncto tempore imago 
aetheris ex oris in terrarum accidat oras ? 
6, 230 Et liquidum puncto facit aes in tempore et aurum. 

The latest explanation (Sommer, Evlaziterungen, p. 96) classes it with occaso sole, 
ante solem occasum, etc., of early writers, e.g. of Lucilius (who, by the way, has in 
line 472 ‘puncto uno horae qudque’): 

68 quae horis sublata duabus 
omnia sunt sole occaso. 

, comedy This will never do. To Lucilius sole occaso has precisely the same construction as 

ance, and sole ovto. The use in Early Latin of Deponent Participles of Intransitive Verbs (e.g. 

ill go for tacitus of taceo, maestus of mtaeveo, occasus of occido) has been discussed in Class. 
Quart. 7, 9. 

If puncto be a Participle, it must be Passive (as Munro explains it). But can 
‘pierced time’ mean ‘minutely divided time’? MHorace’s sectus orbis is not quite 
a parallel. 

suld read The third explanation is suggested by Leo’s theory of -is having been written 

cpiana 8 y y 8 

lefaulter.’ (and pronounced) -é in Eariy Latin (and later), a theory which has many weak 

Y aheiae ie points, (Is it certain that euve in cure consultus is Genitive, not Ablative?) Lucretius 

Pati had found, let us say, in Ennius the spelling tempore for temponts, and thought 

ad not punctum (-ti, -to) tempore the archaic form of punctum (-ti, -to) temports. The quam of 
4, 214 might follow the analogy of quam sulito. 

. here. Of course, when the Latin Thesaurus reaches the end of P we shall all know 
everything about the phrase, for that great work never (one may say, never) omits 
anything of real importance. But information is wanted now (for a book on Early 
Latin Verse). 

rdpiov, a W. M. Linpsay. 

ae THE UNIVERSITY, 

w Hire. | St. ANDREws. 











ON THREE PASSAGES OF THEOCRITVS. 


XI. 50 SQQ. 


‘CoE, live with me,’ says Polyphemus (I. 42), ‘ and leave the grey sea to 
beat upon the shore; my cave has all the heart could desire, laurels and 
cypresses, ivy and a sweet-fruited vine ; a stream too fed by the snows of Etna.’ 


> , > A ae / 4 @ 
50 ai dé Tot avTos éywv Soxéw AacLWTEpOS Tuer, 
> \ \ 4 . = \ - 2 / ~ 
évtt Spvos Evra pou Kal Ud oTT0b@ akKapaTov TUp ° 
, | oi \ an A \ \ > / 
Katopevos ©’ UTrO TES Kai Tay Wuyay avexoipav 
\ \ Aa re. , ~ , > , 
kal tov év’ obOarpov, TO pot yAvKEpwTEpoV ovdér. 


‘There’s wood in store, and on the floor a fire that smoulders still,’ says 
Mr. Edmonds. ‘In my cave oak billets lie,’ Mr. Way, who adds that the line 
‘alludes to the primitive method of shaving by singeing.’! 

But does it ? and was singeing a method of shaving in Greece? I have 
heard of pigskins being singed, of women using fire as a depilatory? and 
Mnesilochus reluctantly imitating them when disguising himself as a woman,* 
of the Cyclops’ eyebrow and lashes being singed when his eye was put 
out,* and finally of Dionysius arming his daughters with red hot nutshells 
because he mistrusted his barber,® but I cannot find other evidence that men 
were singed. And if they were, might not Polyphemus, if Galatea dislikes his 
hairiness, singe himself before her arrival? And, finally, is caiew an appro- 
priate word for singeing ? I cannot find that it is. 

What I look for in 1. 51 is not a means of improving the Cyclops’ looks 
(towards which, in any case, singeing would not go far), but a reason for 
tolerating them, and that as I think we have. Kaiew, though not appropriate 
to singeing, is commonly used of the fires of love, and when the Cyclops says 
he has store of oak-logs and beneath the ashes undying fire, he surely means 
that he has them in his heart; or, in other words, that the fires of love are 
stoked and kindled, and if Galatea will fan them to a blaze he does not care 
what they may consume, not even if it be his dearest member—to wit, his eye. 

Love is, of course, commonly spoken of as a fire: épws apa xai Attrapaio } 
movnrakts ‘Adaictoto céXas droyépwrepov aifer, says Simaetha (II. 133); it is 
here so treated with grotesque literalness because Polyphemus is a grotesque 
creature, and a fire of oak-wood is the hottest thing he knows. The reference 
to his eye in 53 resumes the note of naiveté of which he is about to give us 
some further samples. ‘Alas!’ he continues, ‘that I was not born with gills’ 
(or is it ‘fins’?); ‘then I could have visited you and brought you snowdrops 


1 So Meineke; other commentators do not 2 Ar. Eccl. 13. 3 Ar. Thesm. 216. 
explain. # Od. ix. 389. 5 Cic. Tusc. v. 20. 58. 
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ON THREE PASSAGES OF THEOCRITVS 2i 


and poppies—not both at once though, for they do not flower at the same 
time. Even now I would have swimming lessons if I could get hold of an 
instructor.’ The naiveté of 58 has been observed; so, I think, would that 
have been which I detect in 51 if it had occurred in the middle and not at the 
beginning of the other figures. It is the Cyclopean for such sayings as Oeppos 
Epws avT@ pe Kataiber' or me lentus Glycerae torret amor meae. 

While on the subject of love and the eleventh Idyll, perhaps I may add 
that love, besides being a fire, is also a wound,’ but it is not, in Theocritus at 
any rate, a disease. And it is because Theocritus thinks of it asa wound that 
he mentions only remedies for external application, éyypsota and émimacta 
dappaxa, in |. 2 of this poem. No doubt commentators know this, but they 
do not say so, and I mention it lest contemplation of Aesch. P.V. 496 should 
one day lead somebody into an imprudence. 


XVII. I sog. 


éx Avos apywperOa kai és Aia Anyere Moicat, 
aSavatwy Tov apiotov érnvy KreEiwpev aoLdais ° 

avopav 8’ ad Irorepuaios évi mpwtoior Aeyéo Ow 

Kal TUpATOS Kal péoaos* 5 yap Tpohepéotatos avdpar. 

In poems, then, which deal with the best of the immortals Zeus is to be 
mentioned at the beginning and the end. Theocritus’s piety, if this be so, 
does not, I must confess, seem to me excessive. For if Zeus is not himself the 
best of the immortals it would be more courteous to leave him out altogether, 
since if he is mentioned at all it can only provoke unfavourable comparison 
with his superior; and if we still give Zeus first place, and the poem is after 
all about him, then the injunction to mention him at the beginning and end 
of it seems, to say the least, superfluous. Moreover, whatever be the origin of 
the exhortation é« Avos apy@peoOa, it is not in practice so circumscribed in its 
application. Aratus begins with Zeus a manual of astronomy, and Theocritus 
himself is better than his word, for the very poem we are discussing begins and 
ends with Zeus, and yet is entirely about Ptolemy. 

After all, what Theocritus must have said is that poems in general should 
begin and end with Zeus—a Ioue Musarum primordia—and one at least of the 
scholiasts understood him to have done so: wav roinya Grav ypddoper, 
ipvovpev Tov Aia év mp@tos Kal mupdtow Kai péoows. The scholiast goes 
beyond his instructions and adds év péoors, because he is concerned to point 
the sequence of thought in the first two couplets, of which more in a moment ; 
but at any rate he has no notion of the limiting clause in 1. 2, and that clause 
must on all grounds be removed. It follows therefore that a@avdrov tov 
dpucrov in |, 2 is in apposition to Ata (whereby incidentally it balances 6 yap 
mpopepéotatos avopav as it never did before) and not the object of a new verb, 
and further that «Aet@pev is not what Theocritus wrote. 

This last conclusion need not disturb us, for as a matter of fact the word 

1 VII. 56; cf. ro2, III. 17. 2 XI. 15, XXX. 10. 
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which stands in most modern texts! is due to Schaefer: the MSS, have 
acidwpev or aidwpev. How to replace it is less certain. I had thought of 
diaS@pev aodds, ‘in the disposition of our poems,’ but after all detSwper is 
probably not a graphical error but an anticipation of the following word, and 
I should prefer the general formula peyvwped’ aoddas. 

It remains to say a word about the connexion of thought in the two 
couplets. ‘ Begin and end your poems with Zeus’ is as a general precept 
unexceptionable, but a general injunction to speak of Ptolemy at the beginning 
and end of your poems and also in the middle is much less reasonable, and in 
fact only tolerable because this particular poem happens to be about Ptolemy. 
What Theocritus is concerned to say is that Ptolemy is among men what 
Zeus is among gods. He puts it in the form of two precepts, one seemingly 
proverbial but more honoured in the breath than in the observance,? the other 
new and in general impracticable. It is enough for his purpose that both are 
observed in the present poem; the logic is not flawless, but it will pass. 
That Theocritus did not mean (as on the vulgate appears) to limit the 
occasions for mentioning Zeus to poems about the best of the immortals, and 
by implication those for mentioning Ptolemy to poems about the best of men, 
is, I think, sufficiently proved by the fact that the former limitation is 
disregarded in this very poem. 

XXII. 177 sq. 

The Dioscuri, carrying off the two daughters of Leucippus, are pursued 
and overtaken by the sons of Aphareus, Lynceus, and Idas, to whom the 
ladies are betrothed. The Dioscuri are deaf to the protests of Lynceus, and 
a conflict is imminent when Castor intervenes with the proposal that Idas and 
Pollux shall stand aside and leave the matter to be decided by a duel between 
himself and Lynceus, the younger pair : 

adus véxus €& Evos oiKxov 
els * aTap MANO TavTes edppavéovaw éEtaipous 
vuphior avtl vexp@v, tuevarwcovat Sé Kovpas 
180 rdaod’: odiy@ ToL EouKe KAK@ péya veiKos dvatpeiv. 

The purpose of the duel, says Hiller, must be that the victor and his 
brother should wed the maidens. But since the brother of the vanquished 
will also survive, it is plain that @AXAo. maytes will not do, for there are only 
two prospective brides and there will be three bridegrooms. Nor is the 
matter bettered by reading wdvtas, since @AAo even by itself must mean 
@®AXo. TavtTes. Hartung therefore solved the difficulty by omitting the words 
from atdp to tacéd’, but unsatisfactorily, since an excision involving parts of 
lines fails to carry conviction. Nor can the same result be obtained by 
omitting 178-180 in their entirety, for if both pairs fought, the dead might 
still be é& évds ofxov, and 177 is not enough by itself to express the meaning. 


1 The older vulgate was déwyev: atdduey the relation of Aratus to Theocritus since the. 
Cholmeley, aidwped’ Edmonds. All these are sentiment does not seem to have originated with 
open to the same objection as xAelwpev. either, One scholiast ascribes it to Orpheus: 

2 It is unnecessary for this purpose todiscuss cf. Hes. Th. 48, Theogn. 2, 
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Now I agree with Hiller that the purpose of the duel should be to decide 
which pair of brothers should have the maidens, but such terms are not quite 
simple, and surely need express statement which they nowhere receive. In 
view therefore of the difficulties of 177-180, I ask myself whether Theocritus 
may not have conceived it otherwise—whether in fact he did not mean that 
Idas and Pollux should wed the maidens, and think of both the others as 
killed in the duel. All turns on the meaning of vé«us €& évos oixov eis. We 
have so far supposed it to imply one single corpse, just as at xxix. 12 moinoop 
Kadtav piav év évi Sevdpiw means ‘make one single nest’; the doubled 
numerals reinforce one another, but évds and évi respectively are really super- 
fluous. There is however another possibility. Xenophon when he writes? 
o cuveOicbels Tov Eva Wwpov Evi OWw poTéuTrev, does not mean ‘ the man who 
eats only one sauce,’ but ‘the man who observes the principle—one sop, one 
sauce’: in other words, the doubled numerals do not here reinforce one another 
but are distributive, and éva stands for é€va éxaotov. So in our passage 
évos may stand for évos éxatépov, and the phrase can mean ‘one from each 
house’; and if it does, we may read zraytas and tolerate the remaining lines, 
for @dAox will then be two in number and there will be brides to go round. 

This view has, I now find, already been taken by Mr. Edmonds, who 
translates, ‘one is enough dead of one household, and the two that shall be 
left shall glad all their friends as bridegrooms,’ but since it obviously needs 
discussion I let my note stand. For my own part, I put the suggestion 
forward with all reserve, for it is open to the obvious objection that duels 
usually result in one death and not two, and that Castor in the event survives. 
Fortunately however Idas is disposed of by an act of Zeus, and the problem of 
matching three bridegrooms with two brides does not arise. It is not, I think, 
unreasonable to attribute the unsatisfactory conditions proposed by Castor for 
the duel (for unsatisfactory they are on this hypothesis) in part to Theocritus’s 
foreknowledge of this impending catastrophe, but the fact is that Theocritus 
is more concerned with the quarrel than its antecedents. Castor acquits 
himself creditably in the fray, but the rape which leads to it does him less 
honour, and Theocritus makes no further allusion to the Leucippids, and does 
not even tell us that the Dioscuri married them. One allusion to marriage 
there is, and it lends some faint support to the view here proposed. Idas’s 
death is announced in these terms (205 sq.): ov pay ovdé Tov ardor é’ Eotin 
elde matpen | maidwv Aaoxowoa pirov ydapov éxtedécavta. It is not of course 
conclusive; but if Castor meant what I suggest, Idas was at this point looking 
forward to a marriage, whereas, if he meant what Hiller supposed, Idas’s 
marriage, at any rate with a Leucippid, was definitely off. 

A. S. F. Gow. 


1 Mem, III. 14. 6. yap airy yyvouevn, S7rov Sri wal rhy ddackadtxhy 
2 For this omission we may compare Pl. 4dt0 dvayxdfe: udpia exe, ev ep’ evi yéver Tov adbrijs 
Legg. 758B 7d Swidkarov pépos airav éml bwécxa éxarépy. 
biivas velwayras év é® évi, with Soph. 229B dimdFj 








THE ANALOGIST AND ANOMALIST CONTROVERSY. 


THE controversy between the Anomalists and Analogists has not, I think, 
attracted as much of the attention of scholars as it deserves. It was perhaps 
not a very practical matter, though, as I shall point out presently, it probably 
had indirectly some important practical results. The interest of the controversy 
lies rather in the spirit in which it was conducted. Anyone who reads for 
instance Varro, De Ling. Lat. VIII. 31-32, where the anomalist argues that as 
in life variety of furniture and the like is necessary for aesthetic enjoyment, so 
in ianguage anomaly is desirable ; or IX. 24, etc., where the analogist argues 
from the unchanging order that prevails in the heavenly bodies, in the tides, 
in the continuity of species, will feel that he is moving in a world of thought 
very different in one way from our own, though in another rather like it. By 
the analogist language is conceived as a world in itself, much as we conceive 
of the visible world. Its phenomena are being laid bare and constantly reveal 
fresh signs of law and order. The investigator sometimes finds facts which 
prima facie suggest anomaly, but he is as confident that behind them must lie 
some unifying principle as the scientific man of to-day is with regard to the 
phenomena of the visible world, as impatient of the suggestion of disorder as 
he is of any miraculous interference with the order of nature. Even the 
anomalist, sceptic as he is, approaches the question not in a spirit of mere 
denial, but of aesthetic consideration. We get a glimpse of a lost point of 
view. The world of words had a glamour and a wonder for them which it 
cannot have for us. 

When Greek philosophy first turned to the subject of language, the earliest 
distinction it set up was between To onpawopevoyv and 70 onpauvov, the thing 
meant and the actual word spoken. When it made the former the primary 
object of study it produced the theory of the parts of speech, and its final 
results in this department, and indeed the terminology itself, have come down 
to us practically unchanged. When it made the latter its primary object it 
produced ‘ etymology,’ of which unfortunately the same cannot be said. 

A little further consideration of words however led to the conclusion that 
their relationship varied greatly. Some words were obviously very closely 
related, so much so that they could only be regarded as flexions or xXicews of 
each other. In other cases, though a relationship might be suspected, it could 


1 Much of this paper covers the same ground _ part both of the facts and of the inferences has, 
as parts of Steinthal’s Geschichte der Sprachwissen- I think, been arrived at independently. 
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not be affirmed with equal certainty, while in others no relationship was 
discernible. Thus a distinction arises between the word itself (which in nouns 
was naturally identified with the nominative singular; in verbs, with less 
reason, with the first person singular present), and its «Aices. It is to the 
science of the former that the term éruyodroyia becomes restricted. The 
science of the latter never really acquires a name, but has to content itself with 
employing a term which arose in a different quarter—analogy. 

Whilst philosophical thought was concerning itself with the nature of 
language, the grammarians were busying themselves with the correction of 
texts, and particularly Homer, who, it must always be remembered, was 
to them to some extent a writer in a dead language. In determining doubtful 
points, the principle of ‘ proportion’ or ‘ analogy’ was one of the leading tests. 
If the genitive plural of 0a; was according to some Gwar, according to others 
Owav, while the genitive of Oyo was undoubtedly O@nodv, it was reasonable to 
argue that wav : Onpdv :: Ows : Onp.1 I see no reason to doubt that this 
process was applied from very early days of grammatical investigation, or (in 
spite of Steinthal) that Aristophanes himself attempted to formulate the 
conditions under which analogy could be guaranteed. Analogy then is 
properly the name for the principle which was used in the science of «rious 
rather than for the science itself.2 But it comes to be used for the science 
itself. Thus in Dionysius Thrax and Varro, we find it regularly as the 
counterpart of éruponoyia. 

Both of these sciences had their opponents as well as their defenders. 
Varro devoted three books (now lost) to ‘quae contra etymologiam dicerentur, 
quae pro ea, quae de ea,’ in just the same way as he treated analogy. but 
naturally the controversy on analogy, which claimed an order and method, 
which etymology could not claim, was far warmer. In this controversy, I 
imagine, the tendency of the grammarians as a whole was to analogism. 
The scientific spirit, as I have said, was naturally impatient of disorder. The 
Opposition seems to have come, to some extent at least, from Stoicism. The 
leading anomalist, Crates, at any rate was a Stoic, and he founded his views, 
even if by misapprehension® as Varro says, on Chrysippus’ treatise srepi 
advwparias. It is at first sight puzzling to find the Stoics on the side of 
anomaly. We know that they held that language was ¢vce and that words 
corresponded to their meaning, and we hardly expect to find them on the side 
of disorder in xAious. Perhaps however the reason is not far to seek. If we 
examine the passage in (pseudo- ?) Augustine, De dialectica,* which seems to 
be our chief authority on the subject, it does not appear that the Stoics held 
that words, as they actually existed, were dvce. In the first place, logical 
or illogical processes have deflected words from their natural meaning: ‘ Vis’ 

{ So Aristarchus, quoted by Herodian, on 3 de L. L. IX. 1. 
Ii, XIII. 103; v. Lehr’s Aristarchus, p. 261. 4 This passage is perhaps most accessible in 
* Cf, Pindarion apud Sext. Emp. adu. Gramm. Goetz and Wilmann’s edd. of Varro; whether 


10, 202: dvadoyla .. . éorlv duolov re kal dvouoiov there are adequate grounds for the implied view 


Bewpla. that the writer draws from Varro I do not know. 
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is a natural word, for the letter ‘u’ has a forcible sound. Thence we get 
‘uinculum,’ because chains use force (per effictenttam), and hence ‘ uitis’ and 
‘uia’ (per similitudinem), because vines and roads are apt to wind. At this 
point Augustine has had enough of it, and concludes ‘ quot modis autem origo 
uerborum corruptione uocum uarietur, ineptum est persequi.’ I understand 
this corruptio uocum to refer to the other questions which the Stoic must have 
had to answer. Granted that ‘uis’ is duces, that ‘ uinculum’ follows per efficien- 
tiam and ‘uitis’ per similitudinem, it must still be asked, whence comes the 
rest of the word ‘uinculum’? The Stoic presumably fell back upon the 
‘demptio, additio, traiectio, commutatio’ of letters and syllables of which 
Varro speaks. In fact, though words may be to the Stoic of nature, it 1s 
nature corrupted. And this view is, I think, supported by the word ‘etymology,’ 
a rather curious term when one comes to think of it. It does not of course 
mean ‘the truth about words,’ but ‘the science of érvya.’ The doctrine that 
behind words, as we have them, lie roots which are true things, implies that as 
we find them they are not true. If this is the Stoic view, it is not surprising 
that Chrysippus and Crates, having found disorder in language up to the stage 
of xAiovs, should not be inclined to recognize immutable order in «dioxs itself. 
The strength of the anomalist attack fell most powerfully on what we may 
call the outworks of «Xiots. The earliest conception of «Aiows does not dis- 
tinguish between inflexions and what we (perhaps unconsciously following a line 
of thought laid down by analogistic grammarians) should call derivatives. In 
Varro ‘Roma’? is a declinatum of ‘Romulus,’ ‘ouile’ of ‘ouis,’ while ‘equitatum 
ab equitibus, equites ab equite, equitem ab equo,’* is spoken of as a homo- 
geneous series. The anomalist laid stress on the great variation we find in such 
formations. We say ‘ouile,’* but not ‘ bouile’; ‘ uinaria,’ but not ‘carnaria’; 
‘Romanus,’ but ‘ Parmensis’; ‘ cantito,’ but not ‘amito’; ‘aucupem,’ but not 
‘piscicupem.’ It is obvious that all this sphere of language does not lend 
itself to systematizing either in Greek or Latin, and the analogist’s answer 
was to surrender the whole province. ‘ No one guarantees that a word in the 
nominative singular should be declined into another word in the nominative 
singular on the principle of analogy.’® Varro himself rests this on a general 
principle. We must distinguish between declinatio uoluntaria and declinatio 
natuvalis. The former rests upon the caprice of men and exhibits incon- 
sistency; to it belong such formations as ‘Roma’ from ‘ Romulus,’ and 
‘Tiburs’ from ‘Tibur.’ On the other hand, ‘ Romulus’—‘ Romulum ’— 
‘Romuli’ is declinatio naturalis. Varro does not definitely say that ‘ouile,’ 
‘uinaria,’ and the like are declinationes uoluntariae, but I think it 1s implied. 
With this element eliminated, the field was restricted to «Aiows proper. 
Here one of the main points of attack was defectiveness. The anomalist 
pointed out that some nouns had no plural and others no singular, that 
‘bonus’ had no comparative and ‘ melior’ no positive. Again, they drew 
1 De Ling. Lat. V. 6. 4 Ib. VIII. 54-62. 


2 Jb, VIII. 18. 5 Jb. IX. 50. 
3 Jb. VII. 4. 
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attention to ‘ Iupiter ’—‘ Iouis,’ and the like. The auswer of Varro’s analogist 
is that the first class of defectiveness arises either from nature or from use. If 
a plural cannot be conceived of as in ‘ gold,’ the word cannot exist ; if an 
animal plays so little part in human life that its sex does not concern us, we 
cannot expect both masculine and feminine forms. Weused to call all pigeons 
‘columbae,’ says Varro or his analogist authority, but now that the keeping of 
pigeons has become common, ‘columbus’ has come into use also.” 

With regard to ‘ Iupiter ’—‘ Iouis,’ etc., the answer given is that such 
cases resemble the statue which has lost its head, or had an alien head fitted to 
it. Put Philip’s head on Alexander’s statue and the proportions of the rest of 
the statue are not affected.* With regard to a somewhat different point, Latin 
masculine nouns in -d&, the analogist declared that this difference of meaning 
did not affect the analogy. They were really still feminine nouns. A man may 
sometimes wear a woman’s shoe, but it remains a woman’s shoe for all that.‘ 

But the main controversy gathered round nouns of similar nominatives 
but different declension. The opponents of Aristarchus had cited ®sropundys 
and ‘Hpaxndeidns ; Aristarchus answered that the vocative must be taken into 
account as well as the nominative before the words could be postulated as 
similar, and therefore to be declined analogically. The anomalists replied 
that a contention of this kind made nonsense of the whole controversy. You 
lay down that, given similar parents, the offspring is similar. You find similar 
parents, observe the offspring, and find them dissimilar, and then infer that 
the parents are really dissimilar. The analogist replies that it is rather the 
case of two appearing alike in a poor light. You bring in a candle and find 
that they are really unlike. He illustrates it by the nouns in -x, as ‘crux’ and 
‘Phryx.’ They appear to have the same final letter, but ‘ crucis,’ ‘ Phrygis’ 
show the real difference.° Or again it is like the case of Gallic and Apulian 
wool. To the unexpert they seem the same, but the expert knows that the 
Apulian is the stronger, and pays a higher price for it, and so too the real 
similarity of words must be tested by their effect.? The same may be said of 
verbs: ‘dolo’ and ‘colo’ seem the same, but go on to ‘ dolas’ and ‘colis’ and 
the difference becomes clear.’ 

This principle of Aristarchus,® which regards the noun as a whole, and 
does not start from any particular case, is of course the only sound basis for a 
theory of analogy. But it did not satisfy the grammarians asa whole. They 
were too closely wedded to the idea that the nominative of the noun was its 
‘prima positio,’ the real noun from which the cases were merely ‘ fallings 





1 L.L. 1X. 66. 2 Ib, IX. 56. follow analogically, and also ‘legi,’ ‘legero,’ 
3 Ib, IX. 79. 4 Ib, IX. 40. ‘legeram,’ we have no right to expect analogy 
5 Ib. VIII. 68, 69. 6 Jb. IX. 43, 44. between ‘lego’ and ‘legi.’ If this were once 
7 Ib. IX. 39. granted, the regularity of the verb in Latin at 


8 Jb, IX. 108, The controversy seems to have 
dealt with the noun a great deal more than with 
the verb. The analogists seem to have argued 
that formations from the present stem belonged 
to a different word than formations from the 
perfect stem. If ‘lego,’ ‘legam,’ ‘legebam,’ 


any rate is very constant, and I suppose offered 
less target for the anomalists. 

9 But perhaps Aristarchus himself was under 
the spell of the nominative, and chose the 
vocative as being merely a variation of the 
nominative. 
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away. They accordingly rather took the line of showing that where there 
were differences of inflection there were also real differences in the 
nominative. 

The simple and general rule for the comparison of any two words was, as 
Varro gives it, that unless the ‘casus, genus, species, exitus,’ were the same, 
they could not be expected to correspond. In this formula casus apparently 
includes number, genus is of course gender, species means part of speech 
(adjectives not being distinguished from substantives, but on the other hand 
the omen or Gvoua xvpioy being distinguished from the wocabulum or tpoon- 
yopia). Exitus is of course ‘ ending,’ but it was clear that if this was restricted 
to the ‘ litterae quae commouentur,’ the rule was useless to the analogist in his 
controversy with the anomalist, who could point out hundreds of instances 
where these conditions were satisfied and yet analogy did not result. Varro is 
therefore obliged to add that not only the ‘litterae quae commouentur,’ but 
the adjoining letters must be taken into consideration, for ‘haec uicinitas 
aliquantum potest.’ This vague suggestion had naturally to be defined more 
closely. Some grammarians (perhaps only Latin) laid down the rule that the 
letter before the exttus, and therefore the whole of the last syllable, must be the 
same. This too was probably found inadequate. A rule quoted by Charisius, 
as originated by Aristophanes and supplemented by Aristarchus, adds to the 
above—(I) number of syllables, (2) accent, (3) that the words compared must 
be both compound or both simple.* But by far the fullest and clearest rule 
is found in the following passage, which is attributed to the grammarian 
Herodian: To dposov év tots ovopaci i) yéver } elder 4) oynuate 7) apiOuw 4 
TOV® %) TT@CEL, }) KaTadHEEL ev TapaTedevTM avAAABLT ** ev KXpove, év TOTOTHTL 
ovrAraBijs, ToAAdKis O€ Kai ev ErruTAOKH GVAAABOY * ei 5é Tapa TadTa TL yévotToO 
avoLolos 7) KNiows yuyverat. The grammarian goes on to take various pairs of 
words of different declension and to show that they fail in one or other of these 
respects. Toforns and ¢iAorns are different in gender. “Odvprriovixns and 
IloAvviens are of different eidos, for one is a wpoonyopia, the other an dvoya 
xvpiov. ‘Immorns and Lwxparns are different in cyjua. One is simple, the 
other compound. “IyOis ty@vos and txOds tyOdwv are different numbers. 
“Hpws and evpeés have different accents. Tofotns and éddrys are different 
cases. Kandos and Spadus have a different ending. Ilépons and Adyns are of 
different length in the penultimate, ’Apxds and ‘yas in the final vowel. <Avaoias 
and Sias have a different number of syllables. LwAzjv and dyjv have a different 
consonant in the last syllable, for » often turns 7 to e.2 This last case is put 

& L.L. Z. 22. © 2 Ib. X. 26. Ox. IV. 333, 6. But the colon after cvA\aBy is 
3 Gram, Lat. (K) I. 127. I do not think the’ clearly a mistake, as also the absence of comma 
vagueness of Varro’s rule, as compared with after caradjée. The xarddnéits is the exitus. The 
that of Charisius, is conclusive that the latter mapadjyovoa cv\\aBH is the penultimate. The 
is not as old as Aristophanes. Varro may well series of # gives the main considerations, the 
have seen that accent at any rate cid not fit series of év subordinate ones, 
Latin, and hesitated at putting out a definite 5 The phrase émirhoxyn cuugwvov means, I sup- 


Latin rule. pose, the tendency of the consonant to influence 
4+ I print the extract as given in Cram, Amec, _ the following vowel. 
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forward somewhat tentatively, as a thing which does not happen regularly but 
often. If you cannot find any other difference in two nouns which are 
differently declined, you may fall back upon these consonants as the last resort. 

The anomalists probably did not accept this law of uwtcinitas, whether in 
its later or its earlier form. But no doubt they preferred to meet the analogists 
on their own ground and beat them there if possible. Their trump card (in 
Latin) was ‘lepus’ and ‘lupus.’ ‘ Lepus’ is of course an anomaly, being the 
only masculine noun in -us belonging to the third declension, but the anomalists 
strengthened their case by pitting it against ‘lupus.’ Here they said every 
possible demand of wicinitas is satisfied. The two words are identical except 
in their first vowels, and even these vowels are both short. The analogist was 
fain to reply that the two really differed in gender, for ‘lepus’ is epicene, 
having no feminine.’ So again the anomalist put forward ‘aper’ and ‘ pater.’ 
Here too it was undeniable that there was no difference of wicinitas. The 
other side replied by extending the idea of sfectes. Grammarians in classifying 
nouns had distinguished between ‘relative’ and ‘absolute’ or ‘ positive’ nouns. 
Since a father implies a child, ‘ pater’ is a relative noun. Not so ‘aper,’ and 
hence the difference of declension does not contradict analogy.’ 

These analogist apologetics are of course very futile and even pitiful. If 
we take the tests of the alleged Herodian, gender, number, case and ending 
are obviously right. Perhaps too accent and even cya as bearing on accent 
have some sense. But the other tests, such as number of syllables or the 
length of the penultimate syllable, have no relation to reality so far as I can 
see. They served to baffle the anomalist because, whenever he pointed out a 
difference in the declension of two words of similar termination, it was generally 
possible to find one of these accidental differences. But at the same time they 
really obscured the true laws of analogy. When the grammarian says ei 6é 
Tapa TAUTa TL yevOLTO, avopoLtos 7 KALoLS yiryverat, he destroys his whole case, 
and indeed talks such obvious nonsense that I can hardly believe that he really 
represents the views of Herodian. 

Still on the whole it seems to me that the analogists were right. They 
were right, that is, in maintaining that order reigns in kdiows. We know as a 
matter of fact that a knowledge of comparatively few rules and examples will 
enable the student of Greek and Latin to decline correctly a very large number 
of words. When the analogist justified his position by the order of the 
heavenly bodies he went too far. But the passage at the end of Book IX., 
where Varro’s analogist remarks that declensions differ from each other as the 
species of animals differ, but that the similarities within the classes are far 
greater and more striking than the dissimilarities of the classes, and that the 


1 Quint. I, 6, 12. stronger if they could allege similarity of mean- 

2 Quint. I. 6, 13. This example brings us a_ ing. The torce of /epus ) ( lupus was, I suspect, 
good way on to the idea that analogy depended increased by the fact that they are both wild 
on the meaning of words. In general the animals. In L.L. VIII. to we have associated 
analogist repudiated this doctrine (L.L. IX. 40), with ‘ lepus’ ard ‘lupus’ the odd word ‘ surus,’ 
but we find traces of some such notion. Probably This has been amended to ‘s(ci)urus,’ but I 
at any rate anomalists felt their case to be should suggest ‘ ursus.’ 
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occasional exception stands on a par with the freak or deformity, the ‘ equus 
claudicans’ or ‘ homo luscus,’ he makes a just comparison. As he says, you 
may apply the term ‘anomaly’ to the variations in nature, yet no one denies 
that order reigns in the animal and vegetable world, and so it is in the realm 
of xricts. 

There is another point of view which ought to be noticed. This is the 
view that analogy itself, so far from being the opponent of ‘usage,’ itself 
springs from usage. It appears in the opening chapters of Book VIII., in 
a part of the work where Varro certainly seems to be giving his own opinion, 
though it is not easy to reconcile it with his oft-repeated statement that 
analogy is of nature.’ But it is more fully developed by Quintilian,? who says 
that analogy was not something heaven-sent which dictated the form of 
speech, but is what we find that men actually do speak. It therefore rests on 
exemplum, not on ratio, and is actually created by usage. This view is in the 
main, I suppose, anomalistic. It abandons the idea that analogy must or even 
ought to control consuetudo. It is not, as Quintilian says, a /ex which must be 
obeyed, but an odseruatio. Still it is so far analogistic that it does not deny 
that analogy is the dominant factor in «Atous, and where consuetudo is doubtful 
it admits the presumption that analogical forms are to be preferred. For 
practical purposes—so far as practical purposes were involved at all—those 
who held it might well be analogists in tendency. 

This brings us to the question, what were the practical results of the 
controversy? It has been remarked by others that one result was the formation 
of the canons or rules of declension. At any rate the controversy was a 
contributory cause to the work. When we try to realize the position in which 
a grammarian of the second or third century B.c. found himself, we may doubt 
whether such an herculean task as the reduction of «Atois to a system would 
ever have been carried out without some such initial motive. It requires 
perhaps more philosophy to distinguish the parts of speech, but it requires 
little labour. But the analogist to maintain his position had to survey the 
whole of the language, otherwise, when he had met the anomalist successfully 
on one point, he might always be confronted with some overlooked exception. 
To survey the whole body of the nouns and verbs of the Greek and Latin 
languages, with no dictionaries or grammars, even of other languages, to serve 
as a guide or basis, seems to me a gigantic business. Yet, I take it, it was 
done in such a way that, until the birth of comparative philology, research 
found little to add to it. 

On the other hand, it does not seem likely that analogical theory was 


which they justly say that ‘till partim is defined, 

it carries us no farther.’ I take the words rather, 

‘these disputants (anomalists and analogists), 

who some of them bid us follow reason, while 

the others bid us follow usage, are not so far 

apart as they think.’ 
2 T. 6. 16. 


1 «Sed ii qui in loquendo partim sequi iubent 
nos consuetudinem partim rationem, non tam 
discrepant, quod consuetudo et analogia con- 
iunctiores sunt inter se quam iei credunt, quod 
est nata ex quadam consuetudine analogia.’ The 
words ‘ii—credunt ’ are taken by Steinthal and 
Sir John Sandys to indicate a third party, of 
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productive of much change in the spoken language. As the analogists stoutly 
maintained that language as it stood was analogical, as they attempted to 
justify most apparent exceptions and admitted nothing in the end but the 
‘lame horse’ and the ‘ one-eyed man,’ there could be no widespread return to 
analogy, simply because there had been so little departure from it. 

With regard to the admitted exceptions, we find in certain chapters of 
Book IX. chapters? in which Varro is clearly stating the opinion of other 
analogists rather than his own—the suggestion that where analogy has been 
lost it ought to be restored. It is admitted that this will result in novelty, but 
it is argued at some length, from the examples of artists, generals, and others, 
that novelty has often to be faced in behalf of what is right. How far there 
were actually grammarians who carried out this principle on any considerable 
scale, who spoke themselves and tried to make their pupils speak on strict 
analogical principles, is a point on which I should be glad of enlightenment. 
Sextus certainly writes as if there were people of this kind, who said Zéus— 
Zéos—Zé. and kvov—xtvwvos—kvevi.® So too Quintilian quotes as a happy 
remark about the analogists ‘ aliud esse Latine loqui, aliud grammatice.’* But 





both these are rather vague, and such remarks need not be more than anomalist 
taunts. It was a fair weapon against the analogists to assume that they would 
carry out their principles, and to point out the absurdities they would land 
themselves in. Failing better evidence, I should suppose that the accepted 
view is given by Varro himself, though he puts it in a curious way. The 
people, he says, ought to follow analogy, but individuals are on a different 
footing, for they are in the power of the people. The poet indeed may defy 
custom with impunity, but the orator and other individuals cannot. So till 
the people come to a better mind, the orator must submit to consuetudo.° This 
melancholy acquiescence in the less desirable reminds one of the attitude of our 
Book of Common Prayer in the Commination Service towards Open Penance. 
But it represents, I take it, the general attitude. Analogy is right in the 
abstract—even Quintilian, anomalist as he is at heart, admits this.© But 
‘until the said discipline may be restored again, which is much to be wished,’ 
we must submit to usage. The exception is a heretic, but the Church is not 
in a position to persecute.’ 

: 29. EX. were differently declined, but is not recorded as 











* The most definite instance I know of is the 
case of Sisenna, who used ‘ adsentio’ for ‘ adsen- 
tior’ in the senate, and was followed by others 
(Gellius, N.A. II. 25, and Quint. I. 5, 13, from 
Varro), This is not a very flagrant defiance of 
usage. Sir John Sandys (Hist. of Class. Schol, I., 
Pp. 142) says of Trypho ‘that the titles of several 
of his books show that he was a strict adherent 
of analogy.’ But analogy is often a mere name 
for declension (v. p. 25), and to write on it does 
not show the views of the writer. Nor do the 
fragments, as given by Velsen, show much analo- 
gistic tendency. He certainly postulated dop and 
dovp as nominatives for dopds—dovpds, and re- 
marked that the plural and singular of &xedus 


saying anything that savours of the views men- 
tioned by Sextus. Caesar, who wrote ‘de ana- 
logia,’ and should on the same principle be a 
‘strict adherent of analogy,’ evidently argued 
against some analogist views (Gell. N.A. IL. ro, 
and XIX, 8). 

3 Adu, Gram, X. 195. * 3. 6, 37. 

© LL. tX%. g, 6 

6 I. 6, 2x: ‘Rectaest haecuia. quis negat? 
sed adiacet et mollior et magis trita.’ 

7 Cf, ‘Consuetudo non ratione analogiae sed 
uiribus par... multorum consensione con- 
ualuit, ita tamen ut illi artis ratio non accedat 
sed indulgeat,’ Gramm. Lat. (K.) I, 50. 
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There was however a sphere where the analogist could move with greater 
freedom. This is what Pliny calls dubius sermo, cases where usage itself 
oscillated more or less between the analogous and the anomalous form. Sextus 
tells us that the grammarians lay down the rule that simple nouns in -n¢ 
oxytone, as evoc8ns and evpu7s, make their genitive in -ous, not -ou, and that 
therefore the genitive of evpevns is evpevods, not edpevod.1 As there is no 
authority for evpevod the adjective, presumably he refers to the proper name 
Eipevys, which does exhibit these variations. So too Quintilian says that the 
analogists supported ‘domu,’ ‘domuum,’ against ‘domo,’ ‘domorum, appar- 
ently on the grounds that ‘ domus’ as a fourth declension feminine noun found 
its analogy in ‘anus,’ ‘manus.’ Steinthal may be right in saying that by the 
end of the first century A.D. the controversy had died down. The main con- 
troversy did die down, because two points were gradually established—one, 
that analogy prevailed in inflexion; the other that, where custom was thoroughly 
established, the analogist must acquiesce. But transferred to the arena of 
dubius sermo the contest continued, and the only thing that could bring it to an 
end was the decay of grammar as a living study. The questions debated and 
the mental attitudes displayed were the same in nature as those which we 
sometimes meet ourselves when such points are raised, as whether ‘none 
are,’ ‘it is me,’ are really ‘bad grammar,’ and therefore to be avoided. The 
difference lies in this—that whereas such points are to us little more than 
amusing trifles,? to the ancient mind they were questions of real and substantial 
interest. Whether however even here analogist theory had much influence on 
usage may be doubted. It would be possible, I suppose, to see how far 
anomalous forms in the older language tend to give way to analogous forms. 
But even if it proved to be so, it would not be much evidence. Analogy, 
philologists tell us, is a popular instinct, which is always reshaping language, 
and changes in this direction are quite as likely to be genuine consuetudo as the 
result of conscious grammatical effort. 

The description of the opponents varies occasionally. Quintilian‘ couples 
with analogy etymology, as being also a ‘rational’ process, in which we reason 
from one word to another. Etymology will sometimes justify a form which 
might otherwise be thought barbarous, as ‘ Triquedra’ for Triquetza,’ or 
‘medidiem’ for ‘meridiem.’ QOn the other hand, consuetudo is frequently 
associated with auctoritas. An anomalous form may be justified on the ground 
that it has good literary authority, quite as much as by common usage. 
Quintilian distinguishes between auctoritas and uetustas. A variation of the 

1 Adu. Gramm, X. 222. I do not understand = distinction, or (2) that they held it valid in the 
the word arda@. All these words are surely com-_ case of two identical words. 
pound, and Sextus could hardly fail to see it. ° I, 6, 4. . : : 
it may be objected to my assumption that he %’ I myself, by using the phrase ‘ none rage 
refers to the name Evdyevis that the analogists correspondents have,’ became the subject of 


would have said that analogy could not be quite an animated controversy in a local news- 


expected between the uocabulum eiuevjs and the paper. 
nomen Etievis. But it does not follow from the '3.é « 
evidence that either (1) they all accepted this 
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formula, which appears in Diomedes and Charisius,! adds natura.2. Nature, we 
are told, gives us the word as it stands; it determines that it shall be ‘ scribo,’ 
not ‘scrimbo,’ then analogia, auctoritas, consuetudo inflect and vary it in different 
ways. Diomedes ascribes this formula to Varro, but though neither Goetz nor 
Willmanns nor Usener seem to find any difficulty, it seems to me almost 
impossible. Varro, as I have said, throughout maintains that the word in 
itself is zmpositum, and depends upon the uoluntas hominum, while nature, which 
he conceives of as order, is identified with analogy. It may be in a sense 
Stoical, but if I am right in what I said above it is a rather perverted Stoicism. 
For Stoic theory held that, while something which was nature lay at the back 
of ‘scribo,’ various processes of corruption had intervened. But, however 
derived, it is intelligible enough, and in the main it agrees with the other 














forms of the formula. For though nature has provided the raw material, it is 
still the case that analogy, and usage joined to authority, are the two conflicting 
forces which work it into shape. A more substantial addition to the formula 
is suggested by some of the later grammarians, as Consentius and Cledonius, 
when they say that analogia has sometimes to give way to euphonia or 


suauttas.3 


Another word which played a part apparently in the controversy is 
xaSoruxos. In discussing this word we have, I think, to distinguish between 
two somewhat different meanings. Sometimes it means ‘general’ as opposed 
to ‘particular’ (wepuxos). It does not imply that anything is universally true, 


1 Gram. Lat. (K) I. 50 and 439. Cf. Quint. 
I. 5: ‘Simplices uoces prima positione, id est 
natura sua, constant,’ though there the prima 
positio is not the nominative or first person 
present, but the uncompounded noun, as op- 
posed to the compound. 

2 Usener in Kleine Schriften II. p. 297, moved, 
I think, by an unfortunate German propensity to 
find in competent writers an unintelligent and 
servile use of earlier authorities, supposes that in 
the formula ‘ natura, analogia, consuetudo, auc- 
toritas,’ both etymologia and uetustas might be 
interchanged with natura. Quintiiian adopted 
uetustas from Palaemon, but knowing etymologia 
from other lists inserted that too! Now Ido not 
think any such theory is necessary, for though 
Quintilian’s distinction between uetustas and auc- 
tovitas may be a little over-fine, it is quite intel- 
ligible. To defend an archaic word on the 
ground that it was in the past in good use is 
distinguishable from defending it because it is 
used by some accepted author. But even if we 
agree with Usener that the distinction is absurd, 
I cannot accept his theory as it stands, For 
while it is possible, I think, that ‘etymology’ (used 
loosely for the processes into which etymology 
enquires) may have been a synonym for natura, 
and that Quintilian adopted it while giving the 
meaning a very different turn, I cannot under- 
stand (nor does Usener give, to my mind, an 
adequate explanation) how wetustas can have been 


soused. Thereis a modification, however, of the 
theory which I think is possible. This would be 
to regard ustustas as the opponent of natura, just 
as consuetudo is the opponent of analogia. This 
would find some support from Varro, who says 
‘neque omnis impositio uerborum exstat quod 
uetustas quasdam deleuit,’ and later ‘uetustas 
pauca non deprauat, multa tollit.’ On this view 
the formula ran ‘ natura (or etymologia), uetustas, 
analogia, consuetudo, auctoritas,’ and the mean- 
ing is that the true words, or érvua, are given us 
by nature, then modified by time (uetustas) till we 
get the prima positio of the noun or verb, the 
‘scribo’ of Diomedes, This prima positio is in- 
flected by analogy, which again is modified by 
usage and literary authority. I certainly think 
it is worth considering whether Quintilian did 
not find this formula, and either misunderstood 
it or deliberately gave it a new meaning, though 
the acceptance of this view would probably 
entail the abandonment of the theory of Quint. 
I, 6, which I put forward in Class. Quart., January, 
1914. When I wrote that paper I had not read 
Usener’s article. 

3 This view, however, may beas old as Varro. 
Cf. Gramm. Lat. (K) I. 141: ‘consuetudini et 
suauitati aurium censet summam uim esse tribu- 
endam.’ The subject of ‘censet’ is, I think, 
clearly ‘ Varro,” and not, as Steinthal and 
Sandys, ‘ Plinius,’ 
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but only that so far as it is true it applies to the whole, and not merely to the 
parts. At other times it means ‘universal’ or ‘without exception,’ and is 
opposed to 70 ws éri To moAv. It is used in both senses by the grammarians. 
When Herodian’s work on accents is called epi xa0orxijs mpocwdias, it 
means I suppose ‘accents as a whole,’ but when, as frequently in the Latin 
grammarians, it means a ‘rule,’ it bears, at any rate in the mouths of 
Sextus brings it definitely into connexion with 
the analogist controversy.1 The grammarians, he says, allege certain ca@oduxa 
Gewpnuata, by which they judge individual words. He illustrates by the case 
of evpevns mentioned above. The champion of Evyevod, he continues, will 
perhaps reply by denying the ‘catholicity,’ while others maintain that 
This however is ridiculous, for 


analogists, the other sense. 


‘catholic’ merely means To éx mAé«Lover. 
xa0oruxov is Clearly different from To ws émi ro modv. The former never 
deceives us, the latter does so, though rarely. The natural inference from this 
is that the ‘catholicon’ was in the eyes of the analogist a universal rule 
which admitted or ought to admit of no exceptions, while those whose 
tendencies were anomalistic whittled the term down to a general principle. I 
think we find an allusion to the first view in a passage of Quintilian (II. 13, 14), 
where he says: ‘semper mihi moris fuit quam minime me alligare ad praecepta, 
quae xaQodxd uocitant, id est ut dicamus quomodo possumus, uniuersalia uel 
perpetualia.’ Quintilian is not indeed speaking of grammar, but of taste and 
suitableness in oratory, but he does not get the term from rhetoric, nor, so far 
as I know, from any other art or science. It was in grammar that he was 
familiar with (and rejected) laws which claimed ‘ universality ’ and ‘ perpetual- 
ness.’ I do not know whether it is fanciful, but it seems to me that Quintilian 
sees in the word, as some used it, a certain passion and insistence. Note 
the frequentative ‘ uocitant,’ which I do not think he uses elsewhere, and the 
‘quomodo possumus.’ The word was to him hardly translatable. It had 
in fact acquired that force which acute controversy gives to a word, making 
any translation, even one so strong as Quintilian’s doublet, seem cold in 
comparison with the original. 

The question naturally occurs—did this analogistic use of «afodxov help 
to shape the meaning of a watchword second to none in its influence on the 
history of Christendom and Europe? The term ‘ Catholic Church,’ as Light- 
foot notes,? goes through a certain transformation of meaning in the second 
century. It begins with meaning the Church as a whole, as opposed to the 
local churches, and the term, though Lightfoot does not note this, was almost 
a necessity, because in this particular case the name of the whole was the same 
as that of the parts. Regiments do not make a regiment, but an army. 
Limbs do not make a limb, but a body. It is only é«xAnoia: which make an 
éxxAnoia. It came however as early as the days of Clement of Alexandria and 
the Muratorian Canon to acquire the sense of ‘orthodox’ as opposed to 
Lightfoot explained the change by saying that the heresies were 


2 On Ignatius ad Smyrn, 8. 


heresy. 
1 Adu. Gramm, (K) X. 221, etc. 
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‘partial, scattered, localized, isolated.’ But this was not the feeling of the 
Church itself. Justin complains that Marcion drew his adherents from every 
quarter; and did not the Church live in yearly expectation of the general 
apostacy which was to precede the end? I should suggest that into the 
original meaning of the word there flowed a stream of association from a 
controversy, which was more or less familiar to every educated Christian from 
boyhood—a controversy in which the word ‘Catholic’ suggested (1) truth 
absolute and admitting of no exception, and (2) truth which in practice had to 
protest against yet tolerate error,’ ‘accedere non indulgere,’ as the gram- 
marians say. No doubt the connexion would be much clearer if ‘ Catholic 
faith’ and ‘Catholic doctrine’ preceded instead of following ‘Catholic 
Church,’ as they appear to do. 
follow logical courses. 


But streams of association do not always 
And it is worth noting that by Origen’s time «a@orzKos 
can be applied to a book in the sense of ‘ canonical.’ * 

I am inclined to think that much the same may be said of the word 
‘canon.’ It is at any rate curious that these two words, which have been 
more than others the watchwords of orthodoxy, bear in grammar practically 
the same meaning, and are both associated with the analogist doctrine of the 
universality of grammatical law. The two most prominent ecclesiastical uses 
of the word are of course (1) Church ordinances, (2) the catalogue, or list of 
sacred books. The first of these followed easily enough from the primary use 
of xavwy for aruler. The second is not quite so easy. Souter derives it from 
the use of xavwy for a list—quite rightly, I think; but how did «caver come to 
mean a list?* According to Souter the connexion is that the ruler had marks 
or notches in it, but surely the grammatical use gives a far clearer connexion. 
For in grammar the word necessarily came to connote a list. The xavwv was 
properly a sentence which laid down a rule, but in practice it was a paradigm. 








1 Perhaps we may add that the xa@odxd were 
felt to be the safeguards of the heritage of 
‘EAAnuopds, much as catholicity protected the 
‘faith once delivered.’ Cf. Sext. Emp. adu. 
Gramm, X. 179. 

2 Souter, History of the Canon, p. 179, but he 
does not give the references. 

3 As it is frequently supposed, I think, that 
this Church use of ‘canon’ is derived from, or 
at any rate preceded by, the literary use of the 
word by the Alexandrine grammarians for the 
list of the classical authors in any department, I 
take this opportunity to comment on a doubtful 
piece of lexicography. The Paris Stephanus 
s.u. xavwv has the following: ‘ Similiter xavay 
dicitur catalogus auctorum classicorum, prae 
ceteris legendorum, a grammaticis Alexandrinis 
confectus, v. Ruhnken, Histor, Or. p. xciv.’ 
Evidently following this Liddell and Scott have 
s.u., ‘in Alexandrine Grammar collections of the 
old Greek authors were called xavéves, as being 
models of excellence, classics, Ruhnken, Hist, 
Ur. Crit, Graec. p. xciv. Cf. Quintilian X. 1, 54 
and 59.’ But Quintilian never suggests the word 


xayov, and when I turn to Ruhnken I find that 
he says nothing of the kind. Not only does he 
give no evidence, but he never even suggests 
that such lists were called xavéves. He himself 
calls them ‘canons,’ but that is all. 

A rather different view is given by Westcott, 
History of the Canon, Appendix A: ‘ One instance 
of the metaphorical use of the word requires 
special notice. The Alexandrine grammarians 
spoke of the Classic Greek authors as a whole as 
6 xaywy, the absolute standard of pure language, 
a perfect model of composition, v. Redepenning, 
Ovigines I. #2.’ Here again we seem to have the 
same confusion between 7d ocvuawvovy and 7d 
onuawéuevov. For Redepenning says nothing of 
the sort. He merely remarks, referring to 
Quint. X. 1, 54, that no living authors were 
included by the Alexandrines in ‘dem bald 
allgemein anerkannten Kanon.’ The fact that 
Quintilian uses the word ordo of these lists sug- 
gests that the Greek name was rdéis, which is 
confirmed by some of the later evidence quoted 
by Ruhnken. 
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We may say in the form of a sentence that nouns in -a make their genitive 
in -ys, but in practice the schoolboy recited potca—povens, etc., as we actually 
find in the Theodosti Canones. Thus again the educated Christian thought of it 
as a catalogue, and one moreover which carried with it an authority, to which 
indeed exception was sometimes taken, but which did not in analogist theory 
at least admit of exception. 

It is possible that this disquisition on these two words may seem to some 
as trivial as it certainly is speculative. And I confess I have an object some- 
what outside my main subject. It seems to me that the terminology of the 
studies, which formed the staple of general education, deserves more study 
than it generally receives. It is not sufficiently remembered that grammar in 
particular was a science which aroused a vast amount of interest, and that it 
was, perhaps even more than rhetoric, a study with which the upper and 
middle classes at any rate were thoroughly familiar. A terminology created 
under such conditions has a force, a warmth, a colour, which makes its 
influence felt over fields widely removed from it. Further, I think, we may 
expect that such an influence would be felt, not so much in what we call the 
classical literature with its firm traditions, as in that great literature of the 
middle classes which, untrammelled by tradition, was called into existence by 
the Church. The influence of philosophy on Christian thought and language 
has of course been examined very carefully. The influence of grammar and 
rhetoric is doubtless of much less importance, but it deserves more careful 


treatment than, as far as I can judge, it has at present received. 
F. H. CoLson. 
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THE PHONETICS OF JA7R- IN LATIN. 


A. THE Vestine Inscription with brat. 
T. Vetio | duno | didet | Herclo | Iovio | brat. | data. 


1. This inscription, most easily consulted in Diehl’s Alt-lat. Inschriften, 
No. 70, has been explained, beyond any reasonable doubt, by von Planta 
(Osk.-Umbr. Gram. 1. 304) as follows: ‘ The entire inscription is accordingly 
to be rendered thus: T. Vettius donum dat Hercult Iouto ; merito data, sc. est or 
sunt, according as the votive offering was feminine singular or neuter plural.’ 
The very abbreviation of brat. favours a formulaic word such as merito. 
Von Planta accounts also for all other dialectic occurrences of the stem 
brato-, vindicating a sense of meritum (quasi gratia) for all of them. 

2. Morphologically—I am speaking of IE. patterns—the root mer is 
entitled to an equivalent mrad, cf. e.g. Lat. tvaus, participle to a root iva, 
alongside of the root ter in Skr. tévati, ‘crosses.’ From mrad came Italic bra-. 

3. If a scholar like von Planta has proposed a satisfactory explanation for 
Italic brat(od), why has it not been welcomed? Because of what looks almost 
like a conspiracy in favour of the contention that Lat. (Ital.) frv- results from 
my-. This contention is most improbable on physiological grounds, and lacks 
the support of any certain, or even good, etymology. The examples given in 
Brugmann, Gy. 1. 369, and in Stolz 134, are as follows: (1) fraces, ‘ oil-lees’: 
marcidus, ‘wilted’; (2) fretus, ‘strait’: Bpatrw, ‘boil’; (3) fremo, ‘groan’: 
Bpéuw. These etymologies have all been replaced by better ones by Persson 
in his Bettrdge (see the indices). (1) We might accept fraces from *mraces* 
without accepting fr- from mr-, explaining the f/- as due to the inworking of 
fracta. Again, the connection of fraces with Skr. bhravicati, cadii, etc. (see 
Zubaty, KZ. 31. 56), is entirely admissible, and not to be disproved by mere 
denial. Or else, in rustic words, we might admit, and after a good IE. pattern 
(wrwx-: mrax-), nom. fldces (6—so Vendryes, Intensité, p. 118—from 6x): 
acc. *flaces, whence fraces, with rv after fracta, again. But we do best, after 
all, to follow Persson (l.c. p. 929) and connect with Eng. dregs. (2) Fretus, 
‘current in a strait’: better than Persson’s solution, perhaps, is to start from 
a primate syv-etos; Skr. sar-ét-, ‘stream,’ etc. For the suffix cf. Homeric 
vib-eros, ‘snowstorm.’ (3) Fremit; primate sr-ém-eti. For the root s(w)er 
cf. the lexica on Lat. sermo (initial s-, not sw-). The root swer—still a 
different swer, an it please Heaven and the cynical jury—also meant to make 


1 In Irish mraich, ‘ malt,’ the stem mr-ac comes in fact from my-da : mer, ‘ pulverize’ (see § 11). 
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a humming noise, cf. the lexica on Lat. susurrus, noting Skr. sward-s, ‘ cry.’ 
For the extension sr-em cf. Lat. tr-em : tery (see Brugmann, Kvg. 297). 

4. The considerations quoted and advanced against the phonetic process 
Lat. fr- from mr- reveal how questionable are all the etymologies adduced in 
its favour. Not one of them remotely approaches in probability von Planta’s 
etymology of brat. The testimony of brat. is raised beyond any intelligent 
doubt by the correspondence of Lat. breuts and Bpayus (cf. lewis : édaxus) with 
Av. marezu- in marazu-jva-, ‘ short-lived’ (see Persson, l.c. index), cf. breuis, 
‘short-lived,’ ap. Thes. LL. 2. 2174, 30; 2176, 18 et 22. 


Bb. Latin formido. 

5. Two examples remain for Lat. for- as alleged (by Solmsen) to come 
from IE. mr-, viz. (1) formica, ‘ant,’ (2) formido, ‘dread.’ (1) He who believes 
that the IE. words for ‘ ant ’ 
have got their initial sounds by uninterrupted phonetic process from an original 


as listed in the lexica under puppné and /orinica 


m- (or w- or bh-) ought not to stall even before the phonetic charities indul- 
gences and vagaries of the pre-Curtian days. but as to formuca see the next 
section. (2) As regards formdo, I divined several years ago (see CP. 6. 360) 
that it was cognate with Eng. dread. I can now account for its connexion 
with absolute completeness. If Gothic had preserved the verb dread its 
forin would be diédan, a dh extension of IE. dhré, as rédan (Lat. re-or) is an 
extension of IE. 7vé. Cf. dap-0-dver: Skr. dra-ti, ‘sleeps,’ IE. root dré. In 
Latin, dré@ is represented by dormio, and dhré is entitled to a parallel form 
*formio. 
SapOdver): dymi- (whence dormio) :: dhvé (no example) 


-dvadan, O.Eng. draadan): dhrmt- (in Lat. formido). O.E.D. 


drvé-di (dr-di, in 


(O.Sax. 


The parallelism is complete: dré@ (Skr. drdati): 
77 = 
dhve-dh 


C. Lat. formica: the IE. names ior the ‘ant.’ 

6. In JF. 33. 307 van Wijk has arrived, by subtle and complicated 
combinations, at a unitary primate for the IE. words for the ant. For my 
part, I think that there was no such primate, but several forms «entering on 
the description of the ant as (1) the maker of granules, (2) the pismire. In 
dialectic Bop-pax- (8 a script form for F) and formica I find in the posteriora 
words (cognate words) meaning granule; cf. Lat. mica: (c)pix-pos, ‘small’ 
(Doric yexxos with hypocoristic ««) and OHG. sma@ii.1 In Bop-paéx- the prius 
is from the root wer, ‘turn’ ‘twist’; cf. Lat. wermis (borer): Eng. worm. 
Whether the name ‘turn-granule’ refers to the sand particles brought out at 
the mouth of the anthill or to the ‘ ant-eggs’ carried in the mandibles of the 
ants is a thing not to be determined. The root wer is extended by ¢ in 
Lat. werttt and by a guttural in Fépya, ‘works’ (original sense of Fepy-, ‘turn 

& Here @=I1E. é, but the root sméi-k (so Hirt, 
Ablaui, No. 96) belongs with smdi (ib. No. 95; 
others in contempt of Doric cpyacapeva write 
smét), ‘friare’ (‘ rub,’ ‘wipe,’ ‘ anoint’): smdéi in 


material’ (sand before soap); cf. Lat. rapum 
vs., OH. raba (a4 from é), Of course a in Bopyax- 
may be due to a paradigmatic levelling between 
a pre-Greek nominative smék-s or smdk-s: gen. 
smak-0os. 


ouwxer, ‘rubs’ (‘grinds’), cujua, ‘scrubbing 
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the spindle,’ as Meringer has seen). For ‘ant’ as for ‘worm’ the original 
sense of ‘ borer’ is well suited. 

7. In Skr. vam-ri-, ‘ant,’ there has been some sort of contamination 
between the stems of Fpoyuos, ‘worm,’ and of uermis, whether v[r]am-ri or 
vram-t-, resulting in the more easy vocable vamri-. It is not particularly 
likely that the root vam played a rdéle in the shift, but we may note Plautine 
‘apes mel uomunt.’ 

8. If we give to the Hesychian gloss dpyixas puppytn& (corrected to 
pUpuaxas) its full face value its primate stem was wor-smik- (i as in formica). 

9g. Lat. formica, if shifted from *uormica, amounts to ‘quae micas forat’; 
or, by another turn of popular etymology, we may render it by ‘ quae micas 
fert.. See W. Wackernagel ap. Andresen, Volks-Etymologie, p. 36. 

10. Skr. valmikam (‘lumps’ or ‘anthills’ on the hands or feet) originally 
meant, I take it, with-ants (valmi-=Lat. wermis; see on the confix -kam, 
‘with,’ JAOS. 34. 331 sq.). The more usual valmika-s, ‘ anthill,’ is secondary 
in point of gender. 

11. In pup-wax- the prius is IE. mur- (cf. e.g. 
Gr. Gram. § 681; and note the secondary Sanskrit root tul, ‘ gunated’ to tol: 
Lat. tollo), doublet to mr-, ‘ pulverize’ (see Walde s.v. moretum). The same 
root mer, extended by w(o)- (cf. Skr. turv: root tr/tur; jurv: 
dhtivv : root dhvr/dhur) is found in the Celtic and some of the German names 
for the ant (conveniently listed in Uhlenbeck’s Az. Whch. s.v. vamrds. This 
uncompounded and shorter name meant something like ‘crumbler’ or 
Cf. Slavic mrva, ‘ mica.’ 

12. In Av. maori-§, ‘ant,’ ao is unquestionably a diphthong to the 
secondary root stage mur, just as Skr. fol is the ‘guna’ of the secondary root 
tul, and meuron is the proper primate of some of the Germanic forms. This 
I interpret to mean that the mur- and meur- forms (: root mer, ‘ crumble’) got 
their w-colour from the root m(y)éw, found in Skr. mu#-tram, ‘ urine’; cf. the 
English forms pis-mive and piss-ant,and Dutch forms with the same sense 
cited by Kluge, s.v. ameise. The mir- primates listed by van Wijk will show 
intrusion from the sept of mingo ; see Walde, who suggests a briefer root mey, 
and indeed this root is exhibited in the Brahmana compound go-mdya-, 
‘cow-dung,’ and in lexical Skr. mdayu-, ‘ bile.’ 

13. The objection that in for-mica, Fop-yax-, etc., we have monosyllabic 
governing (imperatival) priora ought not to be raised in seriousness, unless 
the objector is prepared to show that Fop-up-, etc., substantially differ from 
the priora in Vedic stha-racman TA}-Oupos, Av. (ni-)da-snaidis- (v. Wackernagel, 
Ai. Gram. 2. 1, pp. 316-317). That the priora wup Fop are not graded like 
monosyllabic imperatives (Lat. fer-ei; é&-e, etc.) I freely grant, still mur is 
graded like Skr. -tur in vigva-tur-, omni-superans (‘tyrannus’), and a reversed 
order *tur-vicva-, after the pattern of *tara(t)-vicva- (typically correct ; cf. the 
proper names /ayat-sena/]Jayd-sena), is not to be declared impossible. The 
compounds with governing priora were moribund, and in no case are exceptions 


Brugmann-Thumb, 


root jr/jur ; 


‘crumber.’ 
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from a predominant order to be taken too seriously, especially by those who 
recall that half a decade ago our popular usage was fluctuating between 
birdman and manbird (cf. upstart and startup). We might even with a rare and 
moribund type of compound, those with governing priora, suppose that the 
*tur-vicva- type had been ousted by the reversed type of vicvd-tur-. The 
o-grade of Fop looks to be derived from compounds in -wor, let us say 
pro-wor.* 

14. To escape the theory of composition for some of the words for ant 
we may derive Fopuax- and Lat. formica (for *uormica) from the primate 
worsmalt-, ‘urine’; cf. odpeiv, ‘urinate,’ and Lith. wersmé, ‘fons.’ A somewhat 
similar primate *murma, ‘crumb,’ will serve as the foundation for pdppa-x-, 
quasi ‘ crumber.’ 


D. Latin forma. 


15. The fact that forma seems to be a sort of metathesis of popd7 is pure 
accident. For forma, ‘shape,’ we have an excellent source in the root of 
fertre, ‘ strike’ (cf. rémos: turret), so that a forma was a sort of ‘ Schlag,’ or 
even meant ‘cut.’ But popd7 comes from the root mer, ‘press’ (cf. Skr. 
mar-d-ati) and ‘ rub’ (see § 11), the rub being the contour left after a pressing 
or rubbing process. 


EpwINn W. Fay. 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. 





ON THE MEANING OF BAAHN AND APOMOI IN GREEK 
HISTORIANS OF THE FIFTH CENTURY. 


SINCE the English author, who has written in the greatest detail and with most 
acceptance on Greek warfare in the fifth century, has now declared definitely that 
Spdum cannot mean ‘at the run,’? but should be translated both in Thucydides and 
Herodotus ‘at the quick step’ in contrast to Bdédnv ‘at the slow step,’ it may be 
worth while to re-examine the evidence, and to give some reasons for maintaining 
the translation ‘at the double’ at least in the descriptions of battles given us by 
Thucydides, Xenophon, and Herodotus. 

I begin with Thucydides, the author with whom Dr. Grundy is dealing. There 
are, I believe, two passages in his history (not quoted by Dr. Grundy) in which 
Spd almost certainly means ‘at the double’ or ‘at a run.’ In Book III. 111 the 
Ambraciots perceive the Peloponnesians, by whom they were being deserted, already 
some distance away and retiring rapidly. In trying to overtake them they broke 
into a run (€Geov dpépw). Here it is obvious that a quick march would have been 

1 The ancient, because quite isolated, San- reason to doubt that the governing prius -karat- 
skrit compound /frdd-vivaka-s (see Meillet, is typically like Skr. Art-, ‘making.’ 
MSL. 18. 315) may as well be rendered by 2 Dr. G. B. Grundy, Thucydides and the History 
‘judging-cases’ as by ‘case-deciding’; and in of his Age, p. 269. 
Av. vi-karat-us$tana-, ‘ destroying-life,’ there is no 
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quite inadequate for their purpose; the Ambraciots must have gone at their best 
pace. Again, in the description of the landing on Sphacteria (Thuc. IV. - 4) 
Exwpovv Spopw is best rendered ‘at the double,’ since speed and surprise were plainly 
essential factors in the Athenian assault on the Spartan outpost (cf. Thue. IV. 32). 
Nor can I regard the passage on which Dr. Grundy relies, the description of the 
hurried march of Brasidas through Thessaly (Thuc. IV. 78 sq.), as decisive. No 
doubt in it Thucydides applies the terms dpéu and duedpaprev (ch. 79) to a march of 
several days. But there is not the smallest hint that he is using technical —— 
with rigid accuracy. His purpose is to emphasize the extreme rapidity of a weer 
in a case where speed was necessary to success. He might fairly expect that the 
words would be interpreted by the context and not treated as technical terms. ne 
support of this I would quote a parallel from Herodotus. In his description a“ t e 
disorderly advance of the Persian hosts at Plataea (IX. 59), the phrase <diwxov ws 
€xacTos Todwv efxov implies in the context full speed—i.e. as I shall argue below at 
the double—but no one would infer from the similar phrase in VI. 116 that the 
Athenian hoplites doubled all the way home from Marathon to Athens. In fine, pom 
in Thucydides it would seem best to regard dpouw as naturally meaning ‘at the dou a 
and to treat his description of the march of Brasidas as an intelligible and pardonable 
exaggeration. 
oe we turn to the most military of Greek historians, Xenophon, the case is 
plainer. It is true that in his works we find Bdéyv used for slowly, at foot ae 
perhaps even for ‘at a slow march.’ The usage is as early as Herodotus ( A. 7“ 
cf. mfra), and is most frequent in later military historians such as Polybius an 
Arrian. Further, we find in Xenophon the contrast between Badnv and ep 
(cf. zxfya), and even in a non-military passage a similar antithesis between Badnv ee 
tpexwv (Cyvop. II. 2. 30). But in the accounts of actual fighting Sopp appears to 
mean at the double. Thus in the battle of Coronea (Hell. IV. 3. 17) it is used of the 
final charge of the contending armies, which even Dr. Grundy admits may have been 
made at the double. Again in the encounter between Agesilaus and Tissaphernes 
(Hell. III. 4, 23) it is used of peltasts, who are ordered to take the lead ina charge 
made at a run: exéAevoe ta Séxa dd’ Ans Ociv dpoce avrtois, Trois d€ weATagTats «tre 
dpoyw vdnyeioGar. Lastly, in the description of the Greek advance at Cunaxa 
(Anab. I. 8. 18 sq.) we hear first that a part of the Greek phalanx which had got a 
little behind quickened to a run (jpéaro Spéyp Oeiv) and then they all ran (ravres 
eGeov) ; finally, when the barbarians are in full flight, the Greeks in hot pursuit shout 
to one another not to run but to keep their ranks (pu) Oeiv dpépw ard’ ev rage érerOat). 
These descriptions of charges create a strong presumption that dpopym means ‘ at 
a run’ or ‘at the double,’ but the decisive passages are two, which show that Babyy 
properly qualified can be used for ‘quick march,’ and is still contrasted with pope, 
which must therefore mean ‘at the double.’ In Anab. IV. 6. 25 we read : sal sd 
tweATacrat TOV EXXijvwv Spdpm eGcov pds Tods wapateraypéevous, Xetpicodos dé Padnv TaXV 
epeireto civ Tois drAitas, Which can only mean the peltasts charged at the double, 
while the hoplites followed at foot’s pace, but rapidly—i.e. at a quick march. 
Similarly in Hell. V. 4. 51 sq., after hearing that the Thebans retreated before 
Agesilaus at a run (dpéuw eGov . . . droxwpeiv Spopm... wapaGéovras), we are told 
that the Sciritae when they in turn were forced to retire Oarrov 4} Badnv ar7AGov. It 
seems clear then that Xenophon means by Pdénv at foot’s pace, or at a slow march, 
and by dpouw at a run or at the double; and that when he is obliged to mention a 
quick march he uses, not dpdum, but Basyv with a qualifying word or words (Badnv 
Taxv, Garrov 7 Badnv), a fact which surely proves that there was not a technical word 
for ‘ quick march.’ Stee 
Coming last to Herodotus, the least military of the three historians, and 
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therefore the least likely to use technical terms, there can be little question that in a 
non-military passage describing the rush of the seven conspirators at the Magi 
(Il. 77) iar Spdpy és tiv dvdpedva, Spopw should be given its natural meaning ‘at a 
run. In the account of the retreat of Amompharetus before Plataea (IX. 57) 
Baéyv need mean no-more than ‘at foot’s pace,’ though ‘at a slow march’ is a sense 
very suitable to the context. But in the description of Mardonius’ pursuit (1X. 59) 
dpoum must mean ‘at the double,’ since, after saying of Mardonius jjye rovs Tépoas 
Spo, Herodotus adds that the other troops followed at their best pace (édiwxov ws 
moowy Exagtos efxov) with their ranks in utter disorder, plainly implying that the whole 
army was bent on making the utmost speed. Lastly, in the passage which is of the 
greatest historical interest, the story of Marathon, Herodotus (VI. 112) four times 
declares that the Athenians charged dpéum, and adds that they were the first troops 
within his knowledge to do so. Now it is in itself unlikely that hoplites had hitherto 
always attacked at a slow march, and never seen the advantage in impetus to be 
gained from a quicker step, though fear of disordering their ranks might well have 
restrained them from charging at the double. And comparison with Mardonius’ 
attack at Plataea makes it fairly certain that at Marathon too Herodotus means by 
dpoum ‘at arun’ or ‘atthe double.’ The difficulty of a body of hoplites charging a mile 
at the double, which first led Dr. Grundy (Great Persian War, p. 188) to suggest (as 
Leake and Bahr had already done) that édpoym should be translated ‘at the quick 
step’ is better met by the other suggestion he mentions—viz. that Herodotus has 
ascribed to the whole length of the Athenian advance (a mile) a form of movement 
(the double) which was only really adopted when the Greeks came within range of 
missiles. It is worth observing that both Diodorus (XIV. 23. 1) and Polyaenus 
represent Clearchus as advancing slowly at Cunaxa till within bowshot of the 
enemy, and then bidding his men charge at speed. I do not maintain the truth of 
this, for it is inconsistent with the account of Xenophon; but if the story in these 
late writers goes back as seems likely to Ephorus, it shows that in the fourth 
century this was a recognized method of dealing with the Persian archers. 

it is not then, I think, too much to say that to the Greeks the main antithesis is 
between fadnv, ‘at foot’s pace,’ ‘at a walk,’ and dpdpe, ‘at a run,’ ‘at the double,’ and 
that in descriptions of battles this distinction is absolutely valid, so that when a 
careful writer like Xenophon wishes to mention a quick march he is driven to 
qualify the term Pddyvy, The use of Padnv and dpoyy as military terms corresponds 
closely to their natural meaning in ordinary life, Baéyv being used for ordinary 
marching, and dépou in all accounts of battles for charging at the double. 

W. W. How. 


MERTON COLLEGE. OXFORD. 


1 Polyaenus actually uses the terms Bddnv and dpédyy (II. 2. 3). 
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LECTIO SENATVS AND CENSVS UNDER AVGVSTVS. 


In the Mon. Ancyr. II. 2-11 Augustus makes four statements: (1) He 
carried out a /ectio senatus on three occasions. (2) He held a census in his 
sixth consulship (28 B.c.) with Agrippa as his colleague, and completed the 
lustrum after an interval of forty-two years, the number of citizens registered 
being four millions and sixty-three thousand. (3) He completed a second 
lustrum in 8 B.c. invested with the consular imperium and without a colleague, 
the number of citizens having increased by one hundred and seventy thousand. 
(4) He completed a third dustrum in 14 A.D. again invested with the consular 
imperium, but with Tiberius as his colleague, the number of citizens having 
again increased by seven hundred and four thousand. 

That Augustus held a census in the three years specified must be accepted 
as beyond doubt, although no record remains beyond his own statement of 
that in 8 B.c. It cannot be asserted with equal certainty that no census was 
begun or contemplated at any other date,! but it is impossible to believe that, 
if another lustyum had been completed, Augustus would have suppressed it. 
But, while the statement with regard to the census is precise and conclusive, 
that concerning the lectio senatus is vague and indeterminate. The question 
arises therefore whether the three occasions on which a /ectig was carried out 
corresponded with the three years in which a census was held, or belonged to 
other dates. It is sometimes thought to be in favour of the former view that 
in the pre-Sullan republic a lectio senatus was, if not a part, at least an 
essential preliminary to a census. But the circumstances of the following 
period may well have loosened the connexion between the two sides of 
censorial activity. No doubt a census must always have included the issue of 
a senatorial album, but the automatic supply of the senate from ex-quaestors 
would make this at ordinary times a mere process of registration, while if, 
during the long period in which no census was held, a real lectio was desirable, 
there seems no reason why some of the censors appointed during this period 
should not have discharged this part of their duty, even though they failed to 
complete a census.” That this was possible is proved: by the action of Julius 











1 T attach no value in this connexion to Dio’s 
statement (54, 1) that censors were appointed 
in 22 B.c. The step was apparently taken by 
Augustus as a protest against the suggestion that 
he should himself become censor for life. Not 
only did nothing come of this abortive appoint- 
ment, but the date stands in no symmetrical 
relation to any other census or Jectio senatus, an 


objection which a consideration of the Augustan 
method in these matters will show to be fatal. 

2 As an example, we may cite the case of the 
censors of 64 B.c., who, according to Dio (37, 9), 
were obstructed in the Jectio senatus by tribunes 
and then resigned. If however they had been 
allowed to complete the Jlecfio, it would pre- 
sumably have held good, even though the census 
was not held. 
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Caesar, who, though holding no census, carried out a very drastic Jectio 
senatus. ‘To obtain something more conclusive as to the dates of the Jectiones, 
we shall have to examine certain statements of Dio Cassius. Before however 
leaving the Monument, we may note two things: (1) The fact that the census 
was taken three times, as well as another important detail, is confirmed by 
Suetonius (Aug. 27), though no dates are given, and though the statement is 
vitiated by a serious blunder. Recepit et morum legumque regimen aeque 
perpetuum, quo ture, quamquam sine censurae honore, censum tamen populi ter egit, 
primum ac terttum cum collega, medium solus. It has been thought that this 
comes direct from the Monument, but the suggestion seems to me wholly 
ruled out by the fatal misconception about the cura legum morumque. Part of 
the statement may of course come indirectly from the Monument, but, if 
Suetonius had himself consulted it, he could not have represented Augustus as 
making use of a competence which he expressly declares that he refused, 
especially as in two cases Augustus specifies quite a different competence, viz. 
the consulare imperium. As to the first census, it was held nineteen years 
before the first of the three dates on which, according to the Monument, the 
cura was offered. (2) The interval between the. first and the second census 
was exactly twenty years, the two occasions coinciding respectively with the 
commencement and the fourth renewal of the dmperium proconsulare, while 
the interval between the second and third census was twenty-one years, the 
lustrum being completed in the year subsequent to the sixth renewal of the 
tmpertum in 13 A.D. We shall perhaps find below an explanation of this slight 
divergence from complete symmetry. 

When we turn to Dio Cassius, we seem at first sight confronted with 
nothing but hopeless discrepancies from the Monument. He obviously 
believes (a belief shared among other modern scholars by Mommsen) that 
a lectio and a census always accompanied one another, and, while omitting all 
mention of a census in 8 B.c. and 14 A.D., he represents a lectio senatus and a 
census to have been carried out on four occasions, in 28 B.c., 18 B.C., II B.C., 
and 4 A.D., certain preliminary steps being taken, except in the last instance, 
in the preceding years, 29, 19, and 12 B.c. It follows, if we accept the entire 
statements of Dio, adopt his view that a /ectto must coincide with a census, 
and add, as the authority of Augustus compels us to do, the census of 8 B.c. 
and 14 A.D., that the lectio senatus and the census took place each on six and 
not on three occasions. 

We will now examine the occasions on which according to Dio a census 
was held. As to the first held in 28 B.c. there is no dispute, for it is confirmed 
by Augustus, and moreover Dio and Suetonius make it clear that the first of 
the three lectiones mentioned in the Monument accompanied this census. This 
under the circumstances was natural. A census had not been held for over 
forty years, and the senate was crowded with unworthy members, so that 
there was urgent necessity for the exercise of both censorial functions. It 
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does not follow however that they would always be carried out con- 
jointly. 

It is clear that the first steps were taken in 29 B.c., for under that year 
Dio writes (52, 42), wal peta tadta tiuntevoas ov To ’Aypinma ... THV 
Bovrn éEnrace, ToAXol pev yap . . . Tapa Thy akiay €x TOY éuduAi@vy TOAEpOV 
éBovrXevov, BaoTe &€s KXiAiovs TO TAHPwA THs yepovcias avénOjva. By first 
appealing to the consciences of senators and urging them to become dvcacras 
éavtois Augustus induced fifty (sixty in Suet.) to withdraw of their own 
accord, éve:ta xal adXous Exatov nal TecoapdKovta pippnoacbai. odas nvayKace. 
It is of course to this lectio that Suetonius refers in Aug. 35: senatorum 
affluentem numerum . .. (evant enim super mille et quidam indignissimt . . .) ad 
modum pristinum redegit duabus lectionibus, prima tpsorum arbitratu quo utr uirum 
legit, secunda suo et Agrippae. I take these duae lectiones to refer to the two 
processes of purgation described by Dio, the former probably belonging to 29, 
the latter to 28 B.c., when Augustus and Agrippa were certainly working 
together. At any rate, Dio agrees with the Monument that the census was in 
the sixth consulship (28 B.c.); év & ody t@ ToTe TWdapovTt.. . Tas aTroypadas 
éferérece kal év avtais mpoxpitos THS yepovaias éerrexrAHOn (53, 1). 

We come to the question, by what right or in virtue of what position did 
Augustus perform these censorial acts? Putting aside the double blunder of 
Suetonius in deriving the censorial activity of Augustus from the cura legum 
morumque, which was only offered in 19 B.c. and then refused, and rejecting 
anything but an untechnical interpretation of Dio’s riyuntevoas adv TO ’Aypitra, 
we must consider the entry in the Fast Venusini under 28 B.c., imp. Caesar VI. 
M. Agrippa II. 1dem censoria potestate lustrum fecerunt (C.I.L. IX. p. 422). 
Mommsen supposes that a law was passed in 29 B.C. conferring the censoria 
potestas on the consules designati, and that Augustus and Agrippa retained this 
until the lustrum was completed in the next year. But the censoria potestas 
was always dormant in the consular imperium, therefore neither Augustus nor 
Agrippa needed any conferment of censoria potestas for 28 B.c., While Augustus 
was also consul in 29, and even, if he had resigned the office before the end of 
the year, it must be remembered that he was still omnium rerum potitus. As 
Augustus explicitly states that on the two later occasions he held the census 
consulart cum imperio, it is safe to assume that the census in 28 depended on 
the same imperium, exercised by Augustus as consul. All that was necessary 
therefore was that the senate should decree that a census should be taken, 
a decree which, in the absence of censors, automatically evoked the censoria 


1 The fact that Claudius as censor held a cover the expulsion of 140 senators in 28, 
lectio and acensus together may well beexplained Shuckburgh believes that Suetonius has reversed 
by his antiquarian proclivities, the order of the /ectiones of 28 and 18 B.c. But 

2 I cannot agree either with Pelham or Shuck- (a) such a reversal, especially in the face of the 
burgh in their explanation of the words duabus emphatic prima and secunda, is improbable, and 
lectionibus. The former makes them refer to 28 (bd) the words ipsorum arbitratu, etc., do not suit 
and 18 B.c., but (a) there is no evidence that the /ectio of 18 B.c., when the scheme of selection 
Agrippa acted with Augustus in the latter /ectio, by lot-appointed committees of five was found 
and (b) the words ipsorum arbitratu,etc.,do not unworkable. 
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potestas of the consuls. The same course seems to have been adopted in 
municipal towns. When the senate at Rome decreed a census, the decuriones 
passed a local decree for its performance, and in consequence the [Juiri or 
III Iwirt for the year became [I uiri or III Iuivi quinguennales. It is in this way 
that I should explain the title found at Suasa of IIuir quing. ex s. c. et 
d. d.(C.J.L. XI. 6167). 

The next occasion on which Dio attributes censorial activity to Augustus 
is in 19-18 B.c. In the former year he is represented as receiving the cura 
legunt morum@ue for five years, and along with it tv éfovciay tiv TeV TisnTaev 
és Tov avTov ypévov (54, 10). Dio does not therefore, like Suetonius, derive the 
censoria potestas from the cura morum, but he clearly regards them as in some 
way complementary to one another, a confusion which makes him represent 
the latter as given for five years, instead of for the completion of a specified 
act or acts. There is no doubt, I think, that Dio- believed the censoria potestas 
to have been given for the purpose of holding a census next year, but, when he 
reaches that year, he makes no special mention of a census, though he dwells 
with considerable detail on the method by which a lectio senatus was carried 
out. Finding the senate still too numerous, Augustus 70 BovAeutixov éEntace, 
and, as none would voluntarily withdraw as in 29, and to avoid the odium of 
acting alone, he at first resorted to a complicated combination of selection and 
lot. This however proving abortive, avros ta Xowra averéEato Kal avTos Tovs 
évdéovtas mpoceireto, wate &€s éEaKxociovs Tovs Tavtas amoderyOfvar (54, 13). 
It was clearly a drastic purgation, and, according to Dio, Augustus would 
have liked to make it still more drastic. 

That no census was held this year the silence of Augustus is sufficient 
proof, and indeed, with whatever methods of decentralization, a census was 
now too formidable a task to be repeated after ten years. But Dio’s account 
of the lectio senatus is too explicit and circumstantial to be discarded, and it is 
in this year that we must place the second of the three lectiones recorded by 
Augustus. It was exactly ten years after the census and lectio of 28, and just 
as those proceedings had ushered in the first period of his zmperium, so its 
renewal for five years, accompanied by the official recognition of Agrippa as 
collega timperit et consors tribuniciae potestatis' was a fitting opportunity for 
completing the unfinished work of purging the still inflated senate. Mommsen, 
believing that a lectio senatus was bound to coincide with a census, suggests 
that this was merely an informal purgation of the senate which Augustus, 
unwilling to revive painful memories, omitted from his list of formal /ectiones. 
No doubt Augustus would avoid direct allusion to these painful episodes, and 
that, as it seems to me, was precisely the reason why he made this part of his 
statement so vague and indeterminate in point of date. After all, the memories 
of 18 B.c. were not more painful than those of 28 B.c., the reference to which 
no one disputes. 


1 Dio records both points under 18 B.c, . rata Sé xai rw ’Ayplrag Gdda re €& tcov 


(54, 12): mp@rov pev avros révre THs mpoorasias éavTw kal thy éfouciavy thy Snuapxixhy és rov adriy 
trn, éewerdnmep 0 Sexérns xpdvos eLijxwv Fv, rpocéBero,  xpdvov Edwxe, 
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In 13 B.C. the imperium was again renewed for five years, and Agrippa’s 
tribunicia potestas exténded for the same time, but no lectio or census is 
recorded. In 12 B.c. however Dio asserts, erroneously as we know, that 
Augustus was again elected émipedrntys kai éravopOwTns Tov tpoTev for five 
years (54, 30), a statement confuted by Augustus, who declares that he 
refused the position in 11 B.c. (Grk. 3, 13-14). Under the same year Dio 
makes the curious statement that Augustus in delivering a funeral oration over 
Agrippa, caused the body to be covered 67s ta trav Tiwnrav émpatte (54, 28). 
At any rate, under 11 B.c. he says, 0 Atryovotos atoypadds te éroincato, 
TavTa Ta UTapxovTa of Kabdtrep Tis Ldt@TNS ATOoYypaYrdpevos Kal Tiv BovrAnv 
KkaTteréeEaTo (54, 35). We have no choice but to reject this statement 7 toto. 
Not only is the silence of the Monument conclusive against a census, but the 
date, seven years after a /ectio and three years before an undoubted census, 
stands in no symmetrical relation to any other /ectio or census, and this by 
itself is a fatal objection. Dio believed that on a previous occasion (19 B.C.) 
the curva legum morumque and censoria potestas had been given together, and 
that a /Jectio and census had followed, and as in some unexplained way he 
assigns a second five years’ conferment of the cura to a date seven and not five 
years later than the previous grant, he infers that the concomitants and 
consequences were identical. 

In 8 B.c. Dio tells us (55, 6) that the zmperium was renewed for ten years; 
peta S€ 82) TadTa THY nyepoviay .. . émedn Ta Séxa ETH Ta Sevrepa eFerAnrAVOEL 
axwv OnOev adOis UTéotn. In the same year Augustus declares, though Dio is 
silent, that he held his second census. Just as in holding the first twenty 
years before the dormant censorial competence of the consular office had been 
evoked by senatorial decree, so on this occasion, though no longer consul, he 
was invested with the consulave imperium. Then Agrippa had been his 
colleague ; now Tiberius was in Germany and the two young Caesars were 
still boys, so that Augustus acted alone and without support. I believe, for 
reasons which will appear below, that there was no lectio senatus, though of 
course the senatorial album was revised up to date. The senate had been 
reduced to its normal number ten years before, and there was probably no 
special necessity to stir up the excitement and possible odium which a lectio 
would produce, and which his present solitary position would make him more 
anxious to avoid.! 

It was perhaps this personal motive which explains a slight dislocation in 
the orderly sequence of events in the years 3 and 4A.p. That year was the 
proper date for the fourth renewal of the imperium, and accordingly Dio says 
under 3 A.D. (55, 12), THY HyEumoviay Kal ToTEe TO TéTapToV, éexBiacOels SjOer, 
imedéfato. But it is not until the next year, 4 A.D., eleven years after the 


1 It is curious that Dio does not mention this making the briefest mention of a census, he 
census, but it is worth notice that itisalwaysa  dilatesonthe/ectio. Inthe present case I imagine 
lectio senatus which he is most careful to record. that, finding no notice of a /ectio in his authorities, 
Thus under 28 and 18 B.c. and 4 a.D., while he thought it unnecessary to record the census. 
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census of 8 B.c., that Dio reports a lectio and census. His account is extra- 
ordinary, but sufficiently explicit with regard to the lectio senatus. Kak TovTov 
émiBaponoas ws Kai Staddyous kai BonOods éyov SvaréEar THhv yepovoiav avbis 
nOéAnTE, Kat Séxa BovrevTas ods padioTa éTipa mpoBadopevos TpEis aT’ avTaV 
éferaotas améderEev, ods 0 KAHpoS etrAeTO (55, 13). So far there is no difficulty, 
and Suetonius\by mentioning a triumuiratum legendi senatus among other new 
or revived offices (Aug. 37) confirms at least one detail. More than this, in 
the words émiPaponocas ws diadoxyouvs nai BonBois éywv Dio suggests an 
explanation of the year’s postponement of the lectto. In 3 A.p. Augustus was 
alone and in trouble. Tiberius was still in Rhodes, Lucius Caesar was dead, 
and Gaius Caesar was dying of his wound. But in 4 a.D. Tiberius had 
returned, had become adopted son, and had received a renewal of his 
interrupted tribunicia potestas, ne successor in incerto foret. By this change of 
circumstances Augustus found himself as well backed for the invidious task 
of a lectio as he had been in 18 B.c., when Agrippa had just become his 
colleague. 

But Dio proceeds to declare that while the lectio was being conducted in 
this way, avtos armoypadas trav év TH "Itadia KatouKovvtwor Kal pn eXaTTM TEVTE 
pupiddwv ovciav KexTnpévav érroincato* Tovs yap acbevertépous Kal TOUS E&w THS 
"ItaXias oixodyvtas ovK nvayKacev atroypawacba, Seicas pun vewTEepicwot TL 
tapayGévtes (55, 14). If any such registration as Dio describes took place this 
year, it was obviously not in the nature of a census, but must have been some 
kind of professio of property, perhaps in connexion with some scheme for 
Italian taxation. But Dio, convinced that, when there was a Jlectio, there 
must be a census, finds what he wants in this professio required from the 
owners of property, and conscious of some difficulty, flounders into the 
following elucidation of the obscurum by the obscurius. xal draws yn Sokeev ws 
TLunTHS avUTO Trovelv, . . . avOvUTraTov éEovciay pos TE TO TEAOS TOY aTroypapav 
Kal Tpos THY TOD KaBapaciou Toinow mpocébero. All that can be said to emerge 
from this confusion and misapprehension is that Augustus held a lectio senatus 
in 4 A.D. and that he received some sort of formal authorization. Whether 
the impossible dv@v7atov é€ovciay conceals the consulare imperium as granted 
in 8 B.c. and 14 A.D. must be left an open question. 

We can now perhaps detect the scheme on which Augustus fitted his 
censorial activity. After the joint /ectto and census of 28 B.c., called for no 
doubt by urgent public necessity, the census was to be held at regular intervals 
of twenty years, while between each two lustra, ten years after the one and 
before the other, a lectio senatus was to be inserted. Thus wé have in 28 B.c. a 
census and lectio, in 18 B.c. a lectio, in 8 B.c. a census, in 4 A.D. (the date being 
a year late for reasons suggested above) a lectto. The scheme is completed by 
the census of 14 A.D., exactly ten years after the last /ectto. Augustus himself 
records this census, and Suetonius refers to it; lege per consules lata ut 
Tiberius communiter cum Augusto prouincias administraret simulque censum ageret 
(Tib. 21). It was in 13 A.D. that the zmpertum of Augustus was renewed for 
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the last time (56, 28), and that the tribunicia potestas was continued to 
Tiberius, and it was almost certainly in the same year that the censoria potestas 
was in some form or other conferred on the latter. As we know that in the 
case of Augustus this was given under the special consulare imperium, we may 
with some safety assume that Tiberius also received the same imperium, and 
was thus, as Augustus calls him, his collega. No doubt, if Augustus had not 
been so anxious to obliterate the possibly painful memories which might still 
cling to his lectiones, he would have stated not only the dates, but the 
authorization or competence which he received for the task. 


E. G. HARDY. 





PROFESSOR ELMORE’S HYPOTHESES. 


On those of Professor Elmore’s hypotheses which appeared in his original 
article, I need make very few additional remarks. He restates them with un- 
diminished confidence in this Review in January, 1918, but, except on one or two 
side issues, he makes no attempt to answer the careful and reasoned criticism to 
which I subjected them. The further developments of his theories, to which he calls 
my special attention, call for some examination, which however shall be brief. 

1. The vecensus.—(a) Professor Elmore declares that my view, which makes it 
something different from a mere population census, an enumeration pure and simple, 
departs from the tradition of the term. But the tradition of the term is to be found 
in a number of passages from the ancient authorities, very imperfectly cited by him, 
but fully discussed by me. As he ignores my interpretation of them, and admits that 
his own view puts a certain strain upon the meaning, I may leave the point, only 
noticing that the words ‘ wsque ad vecensum’ in the contract of sale must on the face of 
them refer to something different from a mere enumeration of heads, 

(5) Was the vecenmsus an enumeration of resident citizens or of acctpientes ? 
Suetonius gives the figure 320,000 as the total of the latter, and as the vecensus was 
conducted per dominos tnsulavum, we should naturally infer that it was limited to the 
class residing in inusulae. But Professor Elmore has convinced himself that the 
vecensus was a facsimile of the Egyptian xar’ oixiav aroypady, and that all that is true 
of the one is true of the other. As the latter was a population census, so must the 
vecensus have been, and, Suetoniu§ notwithstanding, it must have been conducted by 
the owners of private as well as of tenement houses. 

(c) I asked, who, if the vecenst were all resident citizens, were the on recenst? 
Professor Elmore now tells us that they were those who, either accidentally or inten- 
tionally, had failed to have their names registered. There may have been such 





1 It has, I believe, been suggested that some 
distinctions may be drawn from the different 
expressions used by Dio for senatum legeve, For 
28 and 19 B.c. he uses éf#race, for II B.C. 
xaredétaro, and for 4 A.D, duadéta. But of these 
only the last is in any way unusual, aad the 


novelty of the term is sufficiently discounted 
(a) by the word ai@&s, which proves the process 
to be nothing new, and (b) by the term éferacras, 
which, being allied to the triumuivatus legendi 
senatus, brings the process into line with that of 
28 and 18, 
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persons, but I do not agree with the suggestion that the new method of enumeration 
would make this class a large one. More probably it would, and was intended to, 
draw the net tighter. But, few or many, why, if the vecensus was a mere population 
census, should these omitted persons not have been added at once to the citizen list, 
when discovered, instead of being admitted each year in driblets by means of a 
subsortetio ? 

2. The professtones.—Professor Elmore’s hypothesis as to the professs of the Table 
and the nature of their professio depends absolutely on his identification of the 
professtones which Cicero was called upon to make in June 45 and May 44 with those 
provided for in the Table, and also on the assumption that the former were returns of 
property, which Cicero made in common with all owners of property in Rome. As 
this hypothesis is simply restated without any attempt to meet the objections brought 
against it in my previous article and in one contributed to the /. Rk. S. by Professor 
Reid, I need not notice it further, only calling attention to its most conspicuous weak- 
ness. The only words used by Cicero which can be taken to connect the professtones 
with property returns are in the second letter, where reference is made to one 
particular piece of property, which apparently need not have been registered at all. 

3. The annual census.—But Professor Elmore not only restates without the 
smallest sign of misgiving his view of the professtones, but proceeds to develop further 
conclusions from it. As these are somewhat pointedly put forward as correctives to 
my lack of discernment, I can hardly leave them unnoticed. As we have seen, the 
professiones of the Table were property returns made by all owners domiciled in Rome. 
They were also annual, as inferred from the dates of Cicero’s two letters, and from 
their connexion with the frumentations. Furthermore, as they must have been 
required for the sake of the information which they supplied, they were in effect 
census returns. Caesar indeed, we are told, intended to merge the old census in these 
new annual professiones. He did not however abolish the name, for in a later section 
of the Table (or, as Professor Elmore would say, of the law) it is provided that the 
authorities of Italian towns are to take a census of Roman citizens, whenever a 
census is held in Rome. The last words lead us a step further, for, as the census in 
Rome was annual, Caesar must have introduced an annual census for all Italy. This 
annual census is represented as almost the key-stone of Caesar’s domestic policy, but 
its practical object, unless it was to give the local magistrates something to do, is not 
explained. 

In examining this theory, I must risk, I fear, the imputation of being a literal- 
minded critic, for, where matters of detail are concerned, criticism which is not 
precise is useless. 

1. If the professtones constituted a census, where is the censor, and how is it that 
they are made before a consul or a praetor or a tribune? We happen to know from 
the later section of the Table that the census at Rome was to be taken by the ‘ censor 
aliusue quis magistvatus.’ This shows that the continued existence of the censor, 
though uncertain, was not yet prejudged. Is it conceivable that in the earlier section 
of the same law the census officials should be so fixed as to exclude the censor 
altogether? But Professor Elmore insists that the consuls, praetors and tribunes 
were always census officials, and that their mention here indicates that the professiones 
were census returns. The connexion of the consuls with censorial functions is 
familiar and need not detain us. As to the praetors and tribunes, Professor Elmore 
depends on a passage of Varro: ubs practoves tribunique quique ad conctonem uocati sunt 
uenevunt, censoves intey se sovtiuntuy” (L.L. 6, 87). I need only point out, (a) that the 
words afford no indication that the praetors and tribunes had any closer connexion 
with the census than the other persons summoned with them to the concio, and 
(5) that, even if they had some duties in connexion with the census, the passage 
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lends no support to the assumption that they could supply the censor’s place in his 
absence. 

2. It appears that the census returns as well as the names of those making them 
were to be posted up in the Forum so as to be legible to the public. Professor 
Elmore now admits in effect that this part of the scheme would have been unwork- 
able, and naively complains that his theory would have been less assailable but for 
Caesar’s indifference to administrative details, which, while himself laying down 
principles, he left to be worked out by careless or unpractical subordinates. But 
why, if they were census returns, should the pvofessiones have been posted in the 
Forum at all? Is it seriously maintained that it was ‘ingrained in Roman practice’ 
for the censors to bring their lists to the public notice in this way ? 

3. The wording of the census section of the Table places it beyond doubt that 
the Italian census was to include all Roman citizens in the towns, or in other words, 
was to be, what the old census had always been, both a population and a property 
census. Not only was this for some unexplained reason to be taken every year, but 
its results were somehow to be incorporated with the returns of the annual census in 
the capital. But these returns were of property only, since the population census 
was quite distinct and not annual.!_ It would be interesting to learn in what way the 
consuls, praetors and tribunes were expected to handle these ill-assorted lists, and 
are we to attribute this disjointed scheme to Caesar or to his subordinates ? 

I notice that Professor Elmore still persists that without the annual returns of 
property it would have been impossible for the aediles to identify the house landlords 
liable for the repair of roads. It is enough to reply that the first property returns 
were made on his hypothesis in June 45, while the vecensus populi took place in 46. 
If it was possible for purposes of the vecensus to identify the ‘domint insularum’ (and on 
his showing the owners of private houses also), it would have been equally possible 
for the aediles to identify house owners in connexion with the roads. 


E. G, Harpy. 





‘LOMBARDIC,’ 


Exuis, in his Prolegomena to Catullus (pp. iv sqq., 1867), is at some pains to 
refute the opinion of J. J. Scaliger that the Archetype of our MSS. of Catullus was 
written in ‘Lombardic’ characters, and gives reasons—some of which require 
qualification—for presuming a ‘ Merovingian’ original. He would have saved him- 
self a good deal of trouble if he had stopped to ask what Scaliger meant by 
‘ Lombardic,’ 

Mabillon, who first brought the term into general use, wrote more than a century 
after Scaliger; but he confesses that he could not find among scholars who had 
employed it before him any definition of its meaning (De Re Ditplomatica, I. xi. 
p. 47 A-D; 1681). Salmasius had referred to the script as that ‘quo plerique libri 
ueterum scripti reperiuntur ’; and Scioppius had committed himself to the statement 
that ‘ancient MSS. were very generally written in Lombardic’ (‘ueteres libros 


1 The Egyptian dwroypagh took place once in’ treatment of the mon recensi implies that the 
fourteen years. Professor Elmore does not say = recensus recurred at infrequent intervals. 
that this was the interval at Rome, but his 
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charactere passim Langobardico scriptos esse’). This was all that Mabillon could 
find in reputed works of scholarship. 

Maffei long since pointed out that the Italian humanists had used the term 
‘Lombardic’ as more or less synonymous with ‘barbaric.’ It was used of any 
difficult or untidy hand, and applied not only to Latin but also apparently to Greek 
writing. (Maffei states that Marcellus Vergilius spoke of a MS. of Dioscorides as 
being written ‘langobardicis literis’: but I have not been able to verify this.1) The 
term ‘ Gothic,’ similarly, as applied to writing, was in origin merely a term of 
reproach. So too at a later date, for MSS. from beyond the Alps, the term ‘ Saxon.’ 
The term ‘ Merovingian ’ was the creation of Mabillon himself. Scaliger, therefore, 
when he spoke of the ‘Gallicanum exemplar’ of Catullus as being written in 
‘Lombardic’ letters was certainly not distinguishing ‘Lombardic’ from ‘ Mero- 
vingian.’ Indeed, it seems likely that, if he had been shown a ‘ Merovingian’ MS., 
he would have called it ‘ Lombardic.’ 

There is no quarrel, then, between Ellis and Scaliger, save in the fancy of 
Ellis. It may, however, be not uninstructive to show shortly, by the aid of the 
Castigationes in Catullum, what Scaliger conceived to be the distinguishing features of 
a * Lombardic’ script. 

There are (or Scaliger thinks there are) four tests of this script. These are as 
follows :? 

1. ‘V pro A scriptum fuit. Et Langobardus character non distinguit has duas 
literas:’ p. 9; simtla, pp. 14, 73, 77, 83. 

2. ‘In Langobardico charactere nihil omnino 7 differt a C :’ p. 46; cf. pp. 21, 
28, 32, 85, 98. 

3. ‘In Langobardicis literis nulla est omnino inter J et L differentia:’ p. 70. 
So too p. 106, ‘rou / et ¢ in Langobardicis literis nulla differentia est.’ 

4. In general a Lombardic MS. will contain indications of a great antiquity.° 

These four tests Scaliger applies up and down his Castigationes, and has 
persuaded serious men like Ellis that he knew what he was talking about. I 
suspect that he would, as a fact, have been hard put to it to say whether ‘ Lombardic’ 
writing was majuscule or minuscule. He speaks sometimes of A and V, J and L, 
sometimes of a and u,7 and /, as being confused in this script ; and he more than 
once illustrates the character of his ‘ Lombardic’ original from a comparison with 
the Laurentian MS. of the Pandects, a MS. of saec. VI.-VII., written in the hand 
known to Renaissance scholars as /tteva Pisana, and called by Sir E. Maunde 
Thompson ‘ mixed uncial.’ 


H. W. Garrop, 


1 Verona Illustvata, I. ii., ch. XI., p. 549, these confusions he regards as evidences of 





Milan, 1825. 

2 My references are throughout to the pages 
of Scaliger’s first edition (Paris, 1577). 

3 In this connection Scaliger calls attention to 
the fact that the Catullian Archetype confused 
the letters C and G (p. 86), E and J (pp. 67, 
81, al.), w and b (p. 59), X and C (p. 105). All 


antiquity. Sotoosuch spellings as loedere (p. 15), 
lucet (p. 43), rusum (p. 58). 

Comparing what is quoted above from Sciop- 
pius and Salmasius, it is obvious that the 
antiquity of the Lombardic script was a dogma 
of the time. The typical Beneventan hand is, 
in fact, not older than the typical Caroline hand. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


American Journal of Philology. XXXIX. 2. 1918. 


W. Petersen, Syncretism in the Indo-European Dative (concluded). The possessive 
and ethical datives and that of ‘ person judging’ belong to the dative of advantage or 
disadvantage ; and these with the dative of purpose (usually of abstract nouns) 
exhaust the usages of the ‘ primitive dative.’ The locatival dative of the singular 
(suffix -az, strong form of -1), when used to indicate the goal of motion, approximated 
to the primitive dative, which was fused with it as being a less clear form. The 
syncretism of the abl. dat. plural may be explained as due to the dative of separation 
(as with adimo), being treated as if it were an abl. Dative usages of ‘composite 
origin ’ are considered and illustrated under the heads of datives connected closely or 
loosely with verbs, the dative of purpose, that with substantives and that with 
adjectives. A. C. Johnson, Problems in Delphian Chronology. Evidence available 
goes to show that between 279 and 268 Athens was under Macedonian domination. 
The lists of Delphian archons, etc., are scrutinized, reconstructed, and rearranged. 
C. W. Peppler, Comic Terminations in Aristophanes (Part IV.). Dealing with -rys, 
various comic formations, including comic feminines and comparatives and superla- 
tives. Clara M. Knight, The to- Participle with the Accusative in Latin. Argues that 
in pre-historic Italic the special function of the ¢o- suffix was that of a participle of 
the middle (later the passive) voice. W. P. Mustard, Later Echoes of the Greek 
Bucolic Poets (in Neo-Latin pastoral poetry). 


XXXIX. 3. 1918. 


D. C. Stuart, The Function and the Dramatic Value of the Recognition Scene in Greek 
Tragedy. The three fundamental emotions to which dramatic art appeals, ‘ sym- 
pathy,’ ‘ suspense,’ and ‘surprise,’ are apparently not regarded in Aristotle’s Poetics ; 
but the established translations of €Ae«os ‘ pity’ and ¢dfos ‘fear’ are not adequate, 
though ‘sympathy ’ and ‘ suspense’ do not exhaust the meaning of the Greek words. 
Neither Aristotle’s classification of the different kinds of dvayvwpirs nor that of its 
critic, Professor Perrin, is satisfactory from a modern standpdint. The dénouements 
in the chief Greek tragedies, including that masterpiece, the Oedipus Rex of 
Sophocles, and their artistic employment of surprise, are’ considered in detail. 
E. W. Fay, W. Germanic Pretevites with e? from I.E. &. E. W. Burlingame, The 
Compound Negative Prefix an-, a- in Greek and Indic. Considers that ava- in dvdedvos, 
dvdeArros, dvdyvworos, avamvevotos is a doubled emphatic negative, and compares 
Pali anabhava ‘ utterly annihilated,’ etc., and maintains that of the I.E. forms of the 
negative prefix only me and m are represented in Greek. Tenney Frank, Ctcevo 
ad Att. XV. 9. 1. Would emend on the hypothesis that Cicero alludes in 
‘Lacedaemonem ’ to the proverb 2rdprnv €Aaxes* tavTyv Koopet. 
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Classical Philology. XIII. 3. 1918. 


| Tenney Frank, The Economic Life of an Ancient City. A description of the crafts 
and trades of Pompeii as represented in its buildings, remains, and inscriptions. 
C. F. Smith, Pevsonification in Thucydides. Deals with wéAeuos, vats, rods, boBos 
(xoros 7. 40. 4) and a number of abstracts. Lane Cooper, The Fifth Form of 
Discovery in the Poetics of Aristotle, criticizes Bywater’s reading and interpretation of 
1455a 12-16, taking cuvvGerH as a ‘fictitious’ discovery and reading roujoa: rapa- 
Aoywopov. J. P. Postgate, Textual Notes on Phaedrus, emendations and suggestions on 
* seventeen passages of the Fables. Keith Preston, Aspects of Autumn in Roman Poetry. 
The melancholy with which thoughts of autumn are tinged in modern poetry is toa 
certain extent traceable in the presentations in Roman poets with whom late autumn 
and early winter are not sharply distinguished. The shrivelling of the leaves was 
especially distasteful to them. Max Radin, The Date of Composition of Caesar’s Gallic 
War. Rejecting the views that the Commentaries were composed as a whole at 
the same time and that they were written book by book, the writer adduces evidence 
to prove that they were written in three instalments: i.-ii. in the winter of 57-56, 
ili.-vi. in that of 53-52, and vii. in that of 52-51. Attention is drawn to the peculiar 
frequency of ovatio obliqua in i. and ii. ‘This may well have been a rhetorical 
experiment if Caesar was occupied on the De Analogia (as is probable) at the same 
time. R. B. Steele, Some Features of the Later Histories of Alexander. Collection of 
discrepancies and comments thereupon. Partisanship is manifest in the omissions 
and contradictions of previous writers, showing rivalry between the followers of 
Aristobulus (e.g. Arrian) and those of Clitarchus. Among Notes and Discussions 
Grace H. Macurdy explains dAéxtwp ‘cock’ as ‘averter of evil’ (aAéfw), and 
N. W. de Witt develops the connexions of a Latin *licio ‘ lead’ or ‘drive’ with other 
words, licium, limes, lictor, etc. 


XIII. 4. 1918. 


A. Shewan, Scheria—Corcyva. Argues that the description of Phaeacia in Homer 
is based on reality, that a consistent ancient tradition identifies Scheria with Corfu, 
and that Scheria was an island and one not far from Ithaca nor very distant from 
Thesprotia. Champault’s attempt to show against Bérard that Scheria is Ischia is a 
failure. W. B. McDaniel, The pupula duplex and other tokens of the ‘evil eye’ im the 
light of opthalmology. The ‘double pupil’ of e.g. Ov. Am. i. 8. 15 is not to be 
regarded, as Dr. Kirby F. Smith believes, as meaning a different colour of the two 
eyes or a bi-coloured iris, but as coloboma of the iris. The ‘equi effigies’ which 
according, to Pliny, N.H. vii. 17 was found in the companion eye to the one with 
the ‘double pupil’ seems to be a case of the membrana pupillaris perseuerans. 
W. K. Prentice, Sappho. On the moral reputation of the poetess. F. E. Robbins, 
The Cost to Athens of her Second Empire. The sum total of naval and military 
expenditure for the period 378-369 was probably between 2500 and 3000 talents. 
Clinton C. Conrad, The Réle of the Cook in Plautus’ Curculio. Avoids the assumption 
of a lacuna after 273 by a reassignment of the speeches of the Cook and Palinurus in 
274-279 and the next scene. Ira D. Hyskell, Some Rave Meanings of excludo. Seeks 
to establish the following developments from the sense ‘force out.’ I. 1. ‘put out’ (an 
eye), Plut. Ter.; 2. ‘ strike out’ (a spark), Verg. Pliny; 3. possibly ‘remove a gem 
from its setting, Digest. II. 1. ‘to fashion by forcing out’ ‘hollow out’ (a nest), 
Varro; ‘fashion’ (cells in a honeycomb), Verg.; ‘carve out’ (a statue), Solinus. 
2 (fig.); ‘compose’ a book, Pliny Ep.; ‘interpret’ (a parable), Tertullian; ‘ give 
expression to,’ Augustine. In Notes and Discussions P. Shorey suggests wap’ 7pas 
for wepi sjuas in Diog. Laert. ix. 108. » 
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Classical Weekly (New York). 1918. 


Oct. 7, F. H. Cowles, Gatus Verres; an historical study (W. D. Gray). A 
systematic attempt to present in complete form the sum total of the evidence covered 
by the Verrine indictment. 

Oct. 14. W. Aly, Hestods Theogonme mit Einleitung und kurzem Kommentar 
versehen (G. M. Bolling). An interesting and well constructed edition. 

Oct. 21. R. H. Lacey, The Equestrian Officials of Trajan and Hadrian: their 
careers, with some notes on Hadrian’s reforms (W. A. Oldfather). A precise and 
elaborately documented study, well planned and methodically executed. Two 
excellent indices make every significant fact easily accessible, 

Oct. 28. G. H. Chase, Catalogue of Arvetine Pottery (Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston) (J. G. Winter). The Introduction is the best article on this important class 
of vases that has yet appeared. 

Nov. 11. E. H. Brewster, Roman Craftsmen and Tradesmen of the Early Empire 
(F. W. Wright). The material for this dissertation is largely drawn from the 
satirists and from Petronius and Martial. 


Mnemosyne. XLVI. 4. 

J. J. Hartman contributes an appreciation of Ovid’s story of Ceyx and Alcyone 
(Metam. XI. 410-748), appending some criticisms df the text. W. Vollgraff continues 
his notes on Sophocles, Antigone. P. H. Damsté contributes three articles con- 
taining critical notes on the Thyestes, Medea, and Hercules Furens of Seneca. J. van 
Wageningen, The Fouv ‘ Temperaments.” Investigates the origin of the medieval 
theory of temperaments or humours. Aristotle was the first to lay down that the 
dispositions of men depend on the state of the ‘atra bilis’ in their bodies. The 
Stoics held that the varieties of human character are due to the various admixtures 
of the four elements, and this theory was further developed by Galen. The names 
cholevic, sanguine, melancholic, and phlegmatic were introduced by Iohannitius, an Arab 
(Honein ben Ishak, a.p. 809-873), and brought into general use by Honorius of 
Autun in the twelfth century. H. D. Verdam, Quo tempore Phaedrus Platonicus 
scviptus sit, criticizes two works of von Arnim. In the former of these, Sprachliche 
Forschungen zuv Chyvonologie dev platonischen Dtaloge, von A. applies a statistical 
method to elucidate the order of the Platonic dialogues, and in the latter, Plato’s 
Jugenddialoge und die Entstehungszeit dey Phaidros (1914), he seeks to show that the 
statistical method is confirmed by an analysis of the arguments of the dialogues. 
Verdam, limiting himself to the latter method of investigation, applies it to the 
Phaedo, the Republic, and the Phaedrus. He concludes that the Phaedrus was composed 
between the Phaedo and the Republic. W. Vollgraff, De Lege collegu cantovum Milesis, 
gives the text, with a translation and notes, of an inscription found-at Miletus, and 
first edited by Wilamowitz in 1904. The law was promulgated B.c. 450-449. The 
‘college of singers’ was a self-governing institution, consisting of worshippers of 
Apollo. Almost every Milesian citizen was eligible for membership. In illustration 
of its general character he quotes J. A. K. Thomson, The Greek Tradition: ‘The 
earliest poetry is . . . a form of charm or spell... the accompaniment of a magical 
dance. ... The dance is performed by the entire community or “tribe” of able 
and qualified dancers. Hence poetry is in its beginning choral.’ F. Muller, The 
Ovigin of the Future Pavticiple in Latin, derives it from the supine + ive, e.g. factum ive, 
which became factiive, the original form of the future infinitive. From this, on the 
analogy of the past participle (e.g. factus, -a, -um), was formed the future participle 
(factuyus, -a, -um). He discusses the problem of anomalous future participles 
(moviturus, etc.) and desideratives (esurto, etc.) J. J. Hartman contributes some 
critical notes on Pindar. There are also short notes on Hor. Od. III. 29, 62-64 ; 
III. 24, 58; IV. 4, 68; Pindar, Ol, XIII. 53; Gellius II. 21, 8. 





56 SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


Revue de Philologie. XLII. 1. 1918. 

Ragnar Ullmann, Essat sur le Catilina de Salluste. A discussion of Sallust’s 
originality as a literary artist. Maintains the view that he sought some of his 
principles of composition in the Greek drama. L. Saint-Paul, Notes suv l’inscription 
@’Abercius: The inscription belongs to the early years of the third century. 
Lines 11-12 should be read ravryn & éxxov ovvopidovs | TatAov éxwv én’ dxwv wriotis 
mavrn S¢ rponye. Abercius takes the epistles of St. Paul with him on his travels as a 
proof of his orthodoxy. J. E. Harry, Emendations to the Greek tragic poets. P. Collart, 
Homeéve et Bacchylide dans les papyrus d’Oxyrhynchos. F. Préchac, Un fragment de 
cystique d'art dans Suidas, eBaorvavos mentioned in Suidas’ article s.v, refers to the 
Colossus of Nero, and not to the general who is the subject of the article. The 
passage in which it occurs is a marginal note bysome reader. P. Foucart, Aristotle, 
IloA, ’A@. 62. 2. P. Foucart, Un hévos Ephésien. On Heropythos a citizen of 
Ephesus, on whom the title and cult of a j7pws was bestowed. F. Cumont, Ecrits 
hermétiques. 1. Sur les douze lieux de la sphére (to be continued). Revue des Compies 
vendus d’ouvyages velatifs a lantiquité classique. Contains bibliography of works 
published in 1914. 


Wochenschrift fur klassische Philologie. 1918. 
(All tssues ave now double numbers.) 

July 8. <A. Frickenhaus, Die altgriechische Bihne (Dérpfeld). I. H. Lehner, 
Das Provinzialmuseum in Bonn. I1. Die rémischen und frankischen Skulpturen 
(Ziehen). Modest and thorough. 

July 22. P. Kagi, Nachwivkungen dev dlteren griechischen Elegie in den Epigrammen 
dev Anthologie (Preisendanz). A useful collection. P. Lehmann, M2ttelalterliche 
Bibliothekskataloge Deutschlands und dev Schweiz. 1. Die Bistiimer Konstanz und Chur. 
(Manitius). A task completed. 

Aug. 5. A. Frickenhaus, Die altgviechische Biihne (Dorpfeld). II. The reviewer 
disputes the writer’s views as to the Ekkyklema and the wooden parts of the ancient 
Greek and the Hellenistic proskenion. H. Niedermayer, Uber antike Pvrotokegll- 
litevatuy (Koch). F.Oelmann, Die Kevamik des Kastells Niederbieber, and W. Unversagt, 
Die Kevamth des Kastells Alzet (H. Lamer). 

Sept. 2. M. Leumann, Die lateinischen Adjecttva auf -lis (Sonnenburg). H. 
Mutschmann, Zuy Datierung des platonischen Lysis. ‘The Lysis belongs to Plato’s 
earliest writings, for the rhetor Polycrates used it in his xarnyopia. Zwxpdrovs’ (Xen. 
Mem. I, 2. 51 sq., and Liban V. p. 70, Foerster). 

Sept. 16. Otto Apelt, Platons Dialoge Hippias I. II., Ion, Alcibiades I. II. 
Translated and explained by O. A. (Gillischewski). Very helpful. 

Sept. 30. Pauly, Realencyklopidiwe dev klasstschen Altertumswissenschaft. New 
edition by Wissowa-Kroll. Nineteenth half-volume; ‘ Jugurtha’—‘ Jus Latii’ 
(Harder). G. Rasner, Grammatica Propevttana ad fidem codicum vetvactata (Kéhm). 
Treats only of the accidence, but with care and completeness. 

Oct. 20. G. Kérte, Géttinger Bronzen (Koepp). A_ beautiful production. 
C. Weyman, Stmilia zu Vergil’s Hirtengedichten. Deals with the fifth Eclogue. 
A. Trendelenburg, Zur viervten Roémerode des Hovaz. An analysis of the contents. 
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